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PREFACE. 


THE  investigations  here  reported  were  undertaken  with 
the  ohject  of  discovering  the  best  plans  and  methods  for 
cultivating  music  in  schools.  I  was  anxious  to  ascertain 
what  was  the  highest  level  reached  in  the  subject  in 
Europe ;  to  know  whether  our  children  have  as  good 
capacity  for  singing  as  the  children  of  other  countries ; 
to  find  whether  the  difficulties  which  our  teachers  meet 
with  in  teaching  singing  were  met  with  abroad. 

The  reader  will  see  that  in  all  the  countries  which  I 
visited,  singing  as  a  school  subject  is  highly  esteemed. 
More  time  is  generally  devoted  to  it  than  with  us,  and 
there  is  a  tendency  to  treat  it  as  a  matter  requiring 
special  care,  and  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  visiting 
masters.  That  elementary  schools  on  the  Continent 
teach  fewer  subjects  than  our  own  is  well  known.  With 
decimal  values  and  phonetic — or,  at  anyrate,  systematic 
— spelling,  their  Arithmetic,  Beading,  and  Dictation  are 
simple  matters,  and  they  have  time  to  spare.  Our 
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elementary  schools  are  sorely  pressed.  Still  I  am  not 
content  that  singing  should  actually  lose  ground  in  our 
schools,  as  it  seems  to  be  doing.  A  remarkable  consensus 
of  opinion  is  shown  in  these  papers  in  favour  of  singing 
as  a  humaniser,  a  means  of  cultivating  the  emotions 
and  the  sense  of  beauty,  a  vehicle  (through  the  words) 
for  encouraging  patriotism,  kindliness,  and  a  love  of 
Nature,  in  addition  to  its  use  in  divine  service. 

There  are  two  aims  in  school  music,  and  it  seems 
often  difficult  to  pursue  both  at  the  same  time.  Are 
we  to  teach  reading  from  notes  and  thus  give  the  pupil 
a  large  potentiality  for  the  future,  or  is  it  more  desirable 
that  he  should  hold  in  memory  a  few  good  songs  which 
he  has  learnt  to  sing  artistically,  with  good  intonation, 
sweet  tone,  and  pure  enunciation  of  the  words?  In 
Germany  the  vote  goes  in  favour  of  a  few  songs  well 
sung,  and  sight-reading  is  neglected.  The  ideal  would 
be  to  keep  both  aims  in  view,  and  our  School  Music 
Code  does  this,  or  at  least  tries  to  do  so.  It  is  the  old 
conflict  between  technic  and  sensibility,  which  will  never 
be  settled. 

The  idea  that  school  singing  should  in  some  degree  be 
specialised  runs  through  these  reports.  Three  plans  are 
adopted:  (1)  visiting  professional  men  and  women;  (2)  a 
specialist  on  the  school  staff  taking  the  singing  in  all 
the  classes ;  (3)  a  visiting  supervisor.  Which  plan  is 
adopted  must  be  decided  by  circumstances,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  worst  plan  is  to  leave  the  singing 
to  take  care  of  itself. 
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In  discussions  on  the  school  music  question  what  may 
be  called  "the  German  Myth"  constantly  appears.  All 
sorts  of  extravagant  statements  are  made  about  German 
school  music,  both  here  and  in  America,  by  people  who 
are  usually  well  informed.  We  are  told  (1)  that  in 
Germany  every  child  can  sing  at  sight;  (2)  that  in 
German  schools  an  hour  a  day  is  devoted  to  the  subject ; 
(3)  that  (contradicting  the  foregoing)  in  Germany  only 
the  children  with  good  ears  are  allowed  to  learn  to 
sing ;  (4)  that  German  congregations  sing  in  parts. 
All  these  statements,  as  the  pages  which  follow  show, 
are  wrong.  Advocates  of  school  music  are  right  in 
doing  their  best  to  force  attention  to  the  subject,  but 
to  employ  pure  inventions  as  arguments  is  futile. 

In  writing  these  reports  I  have  never  trusted  to 
memory.  Every  detail,  however  small,  has  been  noted 
in  the  class-room ;  even  the  epithets  to  be  used  in 
describing  the  way  in  which  the  exercises  were  done 
have  been  chosen  at  the  moment  and  written  down. 
The  figures  and  facts  have  all  been  obtained  from  the 
teachers. 

These  reports  will  serve  their  purpose  if  some  who  are 
in  charge  of  the  singing  in  our  schools  gather  hints  as 
to  the  direction  which  their  work  should  take.  Perhaps 
the  most  useful  lesson  for  the  day  is  to  notice  the  amount 
of  pains  taken  on  the  Continent  to  get  soft  and  musical 
tone  from  the  children's  voices. 

The  significance  of  school  music  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  basis  upon  which  national  musical  taste  is  built. 
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In  the  long  run  only  such  music  will  be  performed  in 
any  country  as  the  public  will  pay  to  listen  to,  and  the 
public  will  demand  what  it  can  assimilate.  The  superior 
persons  who  have  only  one  standard,  and  take  their 
start  from  a  symphony  orchestra,  forget  all  the  process 
of  growth  that  leads  up  to  it,  the  patient  tuning 
of  the  ear  and  the  rhythmical  sense,  the  cultivation  of 
a  feeling  for  form  and  response,  and  for  orchestral 
colour.  The  present  outlook  for  musical  taste  is  not 
altogether  pleasant.  The  Music  Hall  and  Comic  Opera 
have  nothing  to  say  for  abstract  music,  but  mingle  the 
art  with  grotesque  characterisation  and  the  business  of 
raising  a  laugh.  School  music  leaves  off  at  too  low 
a  point.  The  Symphony  and  the  Oratorio  are  to  the 
children  an  unexplored  land. 

Here  I  may  note  that  in  all  large  cities  oratorio  and 
orchestral  concerts  are  constantly  being  given,  and  it 
would  be  easy  to  hold  a  final  rehearsal  before  each 
concert,  and  fill  the  hall  with  selected  children  from  the 
elementary  schools.  An  impression  made  in  this  way 
would  remain  through  life.  In  Hamburg  concerts  of 
this  kind  have  lately  been  given.  The  children  paid 
a  penny  for  admission,  and  a  Committee  of  citizens 
raised  the  balance.  The  average  attendance  at  each 
concert  was  2,270.  At  Breslau  the  City  Council,  in 
making  a  subvention  to  the  Orchestral  Union,  made  it  a 
condition  that  they  shall  give  four  concerts  to  school 
children  in  the  course  of  each  season.  When  such 
concerts  are  given  the  conductor,  or  some  intelligent 
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musician,  should  give  a  little  "talk"  about  each  piece 
before  it  begins.  In  instrumental  works,  the  principal 
themes  should  be  separately  played,  and  the  form 
explained.  By  means  like  this  the  musical  vision  and 
ambition  of  the  children  may  very  greatly  be  cultivated. 

J.  S.  C. 
May,  1901. 
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GERMANY. 

THERE  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  in  England  about  German 
musical  culture.  Germany  has  for  generations  led  the  nations 
as  a  creator  of  music,  and  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  as  if 
she  were  equally  pre-eminent  in  its  execution,  especially  as  if 
popular  musical  culture  were  in  Germany  so  wide-spread  and 
so  thorough  as  to  leave  all  other  nations  far  behind.  I  am 
not  concerned  to  dispute  this  pre-eminence.  An  investigator 
has  no  business  to  have  a  purpose :  he  has  merely  to  observe 
and  record.  The  outside  musical  reputation  of  Germany  makes 
that  country  a  very  proper  and  very  interesting  study  for  the 
musician,  and  it  was  with  some  eagerness  that  I  set  to  work 
to  study  school  music  at  several  points. 

In  German  countries  there  are  no  infant  departments  attached 
to  the  State  schools.  The  kindergarten,  though  inspected  by 
the  State,  are  under  private  or  proprietary  management.  Not 
until  the  children  are  six  years  of  age  do  they  enter  the  public 
schools.  I  met  with  a  few  mixed  schools,  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
boys  and  girls  are  separated,  the  higher  classes  in  the  girls' 
schools  being  under  men  teachers.  The  full  school  hours  are 
from  8  to  4,  with  two  hours'  interval  (12  to  2).  But  the 
youngest  children  (six  to  seven)  end  their  morning  school  at 
10,  and  the  next  youngest  (seven  to  nine)  end  it  at  11.  All 
ages  attend  from  2  to  4.  Lessons  nearly  always  last  an  hour. 
From  one  to  two  hours  a  week  is  the  time  devoted  to  music. 
In  no  case  did  I  meet  with  special  inspectors  of  music,  and 
the  subject  was  invariably  taught  by  the  ordinary  staff.  In 
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the  large  schools  there  was,  however,  a  tendency  to  specialise 
the  teaching  by  placing  all  the  music  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
masters  whb  had  more  aptitude  for  it  than  the  rest.  The  same 
thing  is  done  in  a  few  of  the  larger  elementary  schools  in 
England. 

The  Sol-fa  syllables  are  scarcely  ever  heard  in  German  schools. 
The  pieces  are  sung  for  practice  to  the  alphabetical  names  (C,  B, 
A,  &c.).  The  Germans,  as  we  all  know,  inflect  these  names  for 
flats  and  sharps ;  thus  A  sharp  is  Ais,  and  A  flat  is  Aes.  They 
have  thus  a  complete  alphabet  of  the  chromatic  scale.  There  is 
also  a  universal  custom  of  using  the  figures  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  in 
place  of  syllables,  tonically.  The  scale  is  taught  by  help  of 
these  figures.  The  names  <?m*,  zwei,  drei,  &c.,  are  not  very 
vocal,  but  they  help  to  impress  key -relationship  on  the  mind. 
Tonic  Sol-fa,  by  the  way,  would  spread  very  quickly  in 
Germany,  for  they  have  not,  as  in  Italy  and  France,  to  unlearn 
the  fixed  use  of  do. 

The  use  of  the  violin  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  German 
school  music.  You  meet  with  it  everywhere.  It  takes  the 
place  of  the  teacher's  voice  in  leading  the  children.  Every- 
where it  accompanies  the  voices.  The  idea  of  patterning  while 
the  class  listen  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  any  of  the 
teachers.  The  notion  is  evidently  to  correct  the  intonation  of 
the  children  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  violin.  If  all 
the  teachers  could  play  in  tune,  something  might  at  least  be 
said  in  favour  of  the  practice.  But  not  one  in  ten  of  the 
teachers  I  heard  played  in  perfect  tune,  and  when  their  notion 
of  the  scale  was  heard  alongside  that  of  the  children,  the  result 
was  sometimes  excruciating. 

One  other  feature  of  German  school  singing  is  so  uniform 
and  so  important  as  to  be  worthy  of  note  in  starting.  Speaking 
generally,  musical  notation  is  wholly  withheld  from  the  children 
until  they  are  between  ten  and  eleven  years  of  age ;  i.e.,  until 
(including  the  kindergarten)  they  have  sung  by  ear  for  about 
seven  years. 
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COLOGNE, 

I  did  not  go  to  Cologne  because  I  thought  that  the  school 
singing  was  especially  good  there.  I  regarded  it  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  a  Rheinish  town.  Dr.  Brandenburg,  the  town 
inspector  of  schools,  took  me  first  to  a  large  boys'  school 
(Catholic)  in  a  poor  quarter,  complete  in  its  classes  as  follows: — 

No.  of  Class.  School  Year.  Age  of  Pupils. 

6  1  6 

5  2  7 

4  3  8 

3  4  9 

2 5,  6  10,  11 

1  7,  8  12,  13 

The  two  lowest  classes  (5  and  6)  receive  two  half -hour  lessons 
iii  singing  per  week;  the  others  receive  two  hour-lessons  a 
week.  All  but  classes  1  and  2  sing  by  ear.  Notation  begins 
in  class  2.  This  is  clear  from  the  printed  curriculum,  and  was 
verified  in  my  experience.  What  I  heard  in  each  class  was 
an  ordinary  singing  lesson. 

Class  VI  (six  years  old).  Sang  two  songs,  melody  only,  by 
ear,  teacher  playing  violin;  very  harsh.  The  scale  practice 
was  the  singing  of  12345432  l(drmfsfmrd) 
first  to  figures,  next  to  "oo"  and  last  to  "la,"  the  violin  going 
all  the  time.  Closed  with  an  action  song. 

Class  "V  (seven  years  old).  First  d  r  m  f  s  (in  key  F) 
was  sung  to  "la,"  then  to  the  word  "schaf"  (sheep),  chosen 
by  chance  by  the  teacher.  Then,  returning  to  the  figures,  the 
whole  octave  was  sung.  Then  531.  Then  5  6  5  by  several 
boys  alone.  In  all  these  exercises  the  violin  was  played  with 
the  singing.  A  school  song,  known  in  England  as  "  Where's 
the  old  gray  goose,  I  wonder,"  was  played  over  on  the  violin, 
then  the  boys  recited  the  words  in  speaking  voice,  and  lastly 
it  was  sung,  the  violin  leading. 

Class  IV  (eight  years  old).  First  sang  the  scale  slowly  to 
figures,  the  violin  sounding  the  first  note  only.  Next  scale 
sung  still  slower,  the  master  beating  four  to  each  note  with 
his  violin  bow.  A  good  deal  of  "making  seconds" — i.e.,  singing 
the  melody  a  third  below,  here  as  in  the  other  classes.  Started 
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a  song  with  violin,  then  beat  time  with  bow,  coming  in  later 
on  to  help  the  children  over  the  leap  of  an  octave  which 
occurred  in  the  melody,  revealing  the  fact  that  they  had 
flattened  considerably. 

Class  III  (nine  years  old).  Scale  as  before.  Before  begin- 
ning each  piece  the  scale  and  the  tonic  chord  were  sung.  A 
" hunting  song"  was  given,  the  violin  playing  the  second. 
Another  song  was  then  attempted  in  two  parts.  This  is  the 
first  stage  at  which  two-part  singing  is  introduced,  and  as 
the  boys  know  nothing  of  notation,  and  have  to  learn  the  alto 
by  ear,  the  task  is  difficult.  The  master  first  led  each  part 
separately  with  the  violin.  One  boy  among  the  altos  was  so 
inveterate  a  "  seconds  maker  "  that  he  insisted  on  singing  a 
second  to  the  alto,  and  had  to  be  extinguished.  The  master 
then  started  each  part  separately  three  or  four  times  before  he 
ventured  to  go  on.  Next  they  started  together,  but  stopped 
twice  and  began  again  before  the  end  was  reached.  This  was 
not  a  new  song.  The  melody  had  been  learnt  before  by  the 
class.  Singing  heavy  and  rough. 

Class  II  (first  half,  ten  years  old).  Decided  improvement  in 
style.  Scale  sung  to  "ee"  and  to  figures,  all  soft  and  sweet 
and  gentle.  Two-part  song;  much  expression.  The  head- 
master of  this  school  is  a  member  of  the  Cologne  Choir,  and  the 
extremes  of  loud  and  soft,  the  swelling  and  fading  in  this  song 
reminded  me  strongly  of  the  celebrated  choir.  Eyes  fixed  on 
conductor,  who  merely  started  the  boys  with  the  violin  ;  spring 
and  accent  good.  Still  all  by  ear. 

Class  II  (second  half,  eleven  years  old).  Three-part  song, 
much  feeling,  but  voices  strained  in  fortes.  The  song  went  up 
to  G.  The  registers  had  not  been  united.  The  "thick" 
register  was  forced  up  to  D  and  E,  then  there  was  a  sudden 
collapse  into  a  weak  and  undeveloped  "thin."  This  is  the 
class  in  which  notation  begins,  so  I  asked  if  they  could  read 
from  notes.  The  master  said  "Yes,"  and  drew  a  few  signs 
upon  the  board : —  _ 

w     r     r  &c. 

and  called  for  their  names.  This  was  certainly  reading  from 
notes,  but  not  exactly  what  I  meant.  I  asked  if  the  boys 
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could  sing  an  easy  melody  at  sight,  but  lie  said  that  would  be 
too  difficult  for  this  class. 

Class  I  (twelve  and  thirteen  years  old).  Three-part  songs ; 
the  third  part  deep  and  good.  All  well  in  tune.  Expression. 
Solo  by  one  of  the  boys,  with  humming  accompaniment,  very 
pretty.  The  ores,  and  dim.  were  capitally  done ;  the  boys  sang 
like  musicians.  Beading  powers  about  the  same  as  Class  II. 

Another  Cologne  School, 

This  was  an  elementary  school  attended  by  a  better  class  of 
children.  I  had  only  time  to  hear  the  highest  boys  and  girls' 


Boys'  first  class  (twelve  and  thirteen  years).  Sang  a  three- 
part  piece.  The  "Herr  Rector,"  an  oldish  man,  played  the 
violin  capitally.  He  had  a  way  of  marking  the  time  between 
the  lines.  If  the  boys  had  to  hold  a  dotted  minim  he  would 
play  three  crotchets,  or  perhaps  six  quavers,  generally  on  the 
dominant.  At  other  times  he  led  the  melody,  or  strengthened 
the  second  or  third  parts.  I  asked  if  they  understood  notes,  and 
in  response  a  boy  was  put  up  to  call  out,  in  the  speaking  voice, 
the  alphabetical  names  of  the  notes  of  a  melody  in  the  song  book. 
He  hesitated  so  long  at  the  leaps  (evidently  counting  up  step- 
wise)  that  he  was  superseded.  A  second  boy  failed  altogether, 
both  he  and  the  master  getting  red  in  the  face.  A  third  boy 
did  better.  This,  again,  was  "reading.^  music,"  but  not  the 
kind  of  reading  I  wanted  to  hear. 

Girls'  first  class  (twelve  to  thirteen  years  old).  Sang  a  song 
in  unison,  the  master  playing  a  second  on  the  violin.  I  asked 
whether,  if  I  wrote  a  simple  melody  on  the  board,  the  girls 
could  read  it  off  at  first  sight.  The  master  replied  that  that 
would  be  rather  difficult,  but  that  perhaps  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  violin  they  might  do  it.  The  tone  was  pleasant, 
and  there  was  a  style  about  the  singing.  This  school  was  also 
Catholic.  The  Protestant  schools  are  mixed  (boys  and  girls), 
but  Dr.  Brandenburg  does  not  think  they  are  any  better  for 
singing. 
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BERLIN, 

The  Freemasonry  of  Music  gave  me  ready  entrance  to  all  sorts 
of  schools  -and  choirs,  and  in  Berlin  I  had  a  most  courteous 
guide  in  Herr  T.  Krause,  a  well-known  organist,  musical  critic, 
and  singing-teacher  there.  I  had  been  of  some  slight  service 
to  this  gentleman  when  he  visited  London  a  few  years  ago,  on 
an  errand  similar  to  my  own,  and  he  more  than  repaid  the 
attention  I  had  shown  him  by  the  pains  he  took  to  help  me. 
He  obtained  for  me  a  paper,  signed  by  the  Mayor  of  Berlin, 
authorising  me  to  visit  any  school  I  chose — elementary  or 
higher  grade — and  hear  the  singing  lesson  given.  With  this 
paper  in  hand  the  ground  was  clear.  Sometimes  Herr  Krause 
accompanied  me ;  sometimes  I  went  alone,  choosing  a  school  by 
chance  from  the  directory. 

Herr  Krause  has  a  method  of  teaching  sight-singing  of  his 
own,  which  he  calls  the  "Wandering-note"  (Wandernote). 
This  is  a  considerable  advance  on  the  stereotyped  and  lifeless 
plans  for  teaching  singing  usually  adopted  in  German  schools. 
The  "wandering-note"  is  simply  the  cardboard  crotchet-head 
on  a  piece  of  cane,  used  to  point  voluntaries  on  the  staff,  which 
has  long  been  in  use  among  Tonic  Sol-fa  teachers  in  England. 
Herr  Krause  begins  work  in  key  E  flat,  because  it  lies  more 
easily  within  the  child's  compass  than  C,  and  requires  no  leger 
lines  to  express  the  ordinary  scale.  He  withholds  clefs  and 
key-signatures  at  first,  has  time  exercises  distinct  from  tune 
exercises,  prints  the  words  of  his  pieces  separately  at  the  end 
of  the  book  instead  of  under  the  notes,  and  does  other  things 
with  which  Tonic  Sol-faists  are  familiar.  When  the  treble 
clef  is  introduced  it  appears  on  the  staff  in  the  form  of  an 
ordinary  letter  G,  as  a  reminder  to  the  learner  of  its  function. 
The  signatures,  as  they  come  into  use,  are  printed  with  the  flats 
or  sharps  on  the  most  commonly  used  octaves,  thus  : — 


This  is  because  the  pupils  use  do  re  mi,  &c.  (tonically)  only 
for  the  very  earliest  steps,  and  pass  on  quickly  to  the  alphabetical 
names,  which,  in  German,  are  inflected :«— 
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80  that  in  singing  the  pupil  has  constantly  to  watch  the  key- 
signature  to  find  if  the  note  he  is  coming  to  is  flattened  or 
sharpened,  an  effort  of  memory  purely  needless  to  the  singer, 
for  whom  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  know  the  place  of  a  note  in 
the  scale.  In  a  pamphlet  describing  the  Wandernote^  Herr 
Krause  has  some  useful  observations  on  school  music.  He 
advises  a  teacher  who  can  sing  not  to  use  any  instrument  in 
teaching.  Pure  vocal  music  holds  the  first  place  in  the  school, 
and  this  needs  no  help  from  any  instrument.  If,  however,  one 
is  to  be  used,  the  violin  is  the  best,  because  it  is  more  easily 
kept  in  tune  than  the  piano,  and  because  it  does  not  fix  the 
teacher  to  one  spot.  The  harmonium  is  specially  unsuitable 
for  instruction  in  singing  because  its  tone  so  fills  the  ear  of  the 
teacher  who  plays  it,  that  a  proper  control  of  the  singing  is 
impossible.  Herr  Krause  adds  some  wise  cautions  against  the 
use  of  an  instrument  to  help  the  pupils  to  strike  intervals. 
This  deludes  both  teacher  and  taught,  and  leads  them  to  imagine 
progress  which  they  have  not  made.  There  is  a  concluding 
paragraph  in  the  pamphlet  on  "Figure  and  Letter"  systems, 
like  Cheve,  Tonic  Sol-fa,  &c.  Herr  Krause  is  a  stern  opponent 
of  new  notations.  "  Composers  will  never  use  them,"  he  said 
to  me,  as  if  that  were  a  crushing  argument.  He  finds  three 
reasons  for  figures,  and  six  against  them  ;  so,  of  course,  Rousseau, 
Cheve,  Curwen,  &c.,  go  to  the  wall.  In  my  investigations  of 
German  school  music  in  Cologne,  Munich,  Vienna,  &c.,  I  found 
musical  notation  wholly  withheld  from  the  children  until  they 
were  ten  years  old,  by  which  time  they  had  been  trained  to 
pick  up  melodies  and  parts  so  quickly  by  ear  that  they  did  not 
bother  with  the  notes,  although  they  were  lying  before  them. 
I  was,  therefore,  quite  ready  to  acknowledge  that  Herr  Krause's 
plans— so  similar  to  our  own  plans  for  teaching  the  staff — were 
an  improvement  on  German  traditions.  His  earliest  exercises 
are  applied  in  the  six-year-old  class,  a  clear  gain  of  four  years. 

In  an  elementary  school  where  the  Wandernote  is  taught  by 
Herr  Krause  himself,  I  heard  the  2nd  class  (eight  years  old) 
learn  the  following,  which  was  written  on  a  chart : — 
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The  lowest  part  was  first  sung  three  times  over,  then  the  upper 
part  three  times.  The  voices  were  timid  at  first,  and  made  a 
few  slight  mistakes.  The  above  proved  to  be  the  lower  part  of 
a  well-known  German  air : — 


and  the  first  trebles,  who  knew  their  part  by  heart,  joined  in 
when  the  lower  parts  had  been  mastered.  These  children  have 
two  hours  a  week  for  singing.  On  another  day  Herr  Krause 
took  me  to  a  private  school  for  girls  in  the  West  End  of  Berlin, 
at  which  he  teaches.  I  heard  three  classes,  the  ages  ranging 
from  eight  to  thirteen  years.  There  were  30  or  40  in  each  class, 
and  each  pupil  has  two  half -hour  lessons  a  week.  The  time  was 
spent  in  practising  exercises  from  the  book.  The  parts  were 
always  heard  first  separately,  and  then  in  combination.  Part- 
songs  in  three  and  four  parts  were  afterwards  sung,  often 
with  great  taste,  Herr  Krause' s  pianoforte  accompaniment 
leading  the  style,  phrasing,  and  expression.  There  was, 
however,  no  blackboard  work,  no  theory,  and  no  ear  exercises. 
"When  I  asked  about  dictation,  he  replied,  "There  is  no  time. 
Besides,  dictation  is  more  suited  to  a  conservatory  than  to  a 
school." 

The  Victoria  Schule, 

The  Victoria  School  in  Prinzen  Street  is  a  high  school  for  girls. 
There  are  in  this  magnificent  pile  of  buildings  800  girls  of  from 
seven  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  the  music-teacher  is  Herr 
Hollander,  whose  name,  as  a  composer,  is  not  unknown  in 
England.  I  heard  the  highest  class,  which  included  about  80 
elder  girls.  They  were  rehearsing  in  a  hall  capable  of  seating 
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500  girls,  the  ceiling  of  which  was  about  25  feet  high.  The 
teacher  sat  on  the  platform,  at  a  square  piano,  beating  time  with 
his  right  hand,  and  using  his  left  now  and  again  to  correct  an 
error  by  striking  a  note.  There  was  some  singing  of  scales, 
drilling  at  intervals,  and  questions  on  theory,  answered  on  the 
"hands  up"  plan.  The  four  parts  were  separated  from  one 
another — «.*.,  there  were  vacant  chairs  between  each  section. 
The  voices  were  pure  and  soft,  and  the  lowest  part  of  all  seemed 
to  me  more  resonant  than  we  find  in  England.  The  low  A,  and 
even  G,  was  round  and  audible.  I  asked  Herr  Hollander  to 
show  me  his  plan  for  teaching  a  new  piece.  The  third  part  first 
sang  their  part  with  the  help  of  the  pianoforte,  and  subsequently 
the  others.  I  was  much  struck,  here  and  elsewhere,  by  the 
great  expenditure  of  time  caused  by  this  separate  trial  of  parts. 
"While  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  class  are  singing  their 
part  through,  the  rest  are  yawning,  whispering,  nudging,  or 
staring.  Single  voice  parts  are  almost  universally  used. 
Blinkers  on  a  horse  prevent  his  seeing  too  much,  and  these 
single  voice  parts  are  the  expression  of  feeble  reading-power, 
which  makes  it  important  to  pin  the  chorus-singer  down  to  his 
actual  notes.  Herr  Krause  agreed  with  me  that  these  girls 
could  scarcely  read  music  at  all,  though  their  singing  was  most 
pleasant.  All  the  pieces  were  unaccompanied.  The  a  capella 
style,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  permeates  all  their  music.  Their 
motets,  which  take  the  place  of  our  anthems,  are  unaccompanied, 
and  from  the  church  comes  the  idea  that  in  the  school,  and  even 
in  the  men's  singing-club,  the  purest  and  most  artistic  vocal 
effects  are  produced  by  unaided  human  voices.  This  is  remark- 
able when  we  consider  that  the  Germans  are  the  creators  of 
modern  instrumental  music,  and  still  cultivate  symphony  and 
chamber  music  more  than  any  nation.  It  seems  as  if  their  very 
interest  in  the  orchestra,  and  in  voices,  had  led  them  to  separate 
the  two,  and  prefer  them  independently  rather  than  conjoined. 
I  happened  at  this  school  upon  an  unconscious  disciple  of  those 
figure  and  letter  notations  which  Herr  Krause  condemns.  One 
of  the  girls  lent  me  her  copy  of  a  part-song  that  was  being 
rendered,  and  I  noticed  that  she  had  pencilled  the  figures 
(tonically)  against  the  notes  of  her  part,  presumably  to  help 
her  learn  it. 
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The  Graues  Kloster, 

At  the  Grey  Cloister  (Graues  Klozter]  in  Berlin  there  is  a 
noted  gymnasium — i.e.,  boys'  high  school.  Bismarck  was  a 
scholar  here  (1830-32),  and  a  bust  of  him  is  in  the  hall.  The 
building  stands  for  the  most  part  as  it  was  left  by  the  monks, 
and  the  room  in  which  the  singing  takes  place  is  vaulted  with 
Gothic  arches,  which  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Herr  Bellermann,  the  veteran  music-master,  is  a  pure  and  high- 
souled  classicist,  and  what  I  heard  here  was  certainly  the  best 
that  reached  my  ears  in  the  way  of  school-music  in  Berlin. 
My  first  visit  was  at  8  a.m.  one  morning,  when  I  found  an 
elementary  class  at  work  singing  Chorale  in  unison  with  piano 
accompaniment.  The  same  day,  from  4  to  5  p.m.,  I  heard  the 
full  choir,  consisting  of  130  boys  of  from  10  to  18  years  of 
age.  This  included  about  20  tenors  and  30  basses,  a  little  raw 
some  of  them,  but  making,  with  the  younger  boys,  a  capital 
choir.  These  boys,  I  learned,  sing  scarcely  anything  but  sacred 
music,  and  that  of  the  highest  class.  With  what  a  loving  hand 
did  Herr  Bellermann  unlock  his  cupboards  and  show  me  the 
rich  store  of  motets  by  Orlando  di  Lassus,  Palestrina,  and  a 
host  of  others!  No  ear-tickling  music  is  allowed  here.  The 
singing  is  co-ordinate  with  the  other  studies.  In  languages,  the 
classics  only  are  read ;  why  not  in  music  too  ?  The  boys  must 
leave  this  school  saturated  with  noble  music,  and  tuned  to  an 
appreciation  of  all  that  is  great,  and  deep,  and  solid  in  the  art. 
Naturally  enough,  one  of  Herr  Bellermann' s  fads  are  the  four 
clefs.  He  has  fallen  upon  degenerate  days  which  write  the 
upper  parts  in  the  G  clef.  When  he  publishes  a  motet  or  a 
part-song,  he  is  obliged  to  conform  to  modern  usage;  but  all 
the  MS.  books  and  single  parts,  which  the  boys  use,  give  the 
voices  their  proper  C  clef — soprano,  alto,  and  tenor. 

The  practice  began  with  a  choral.  Then  we  had  one  of  the 
conductor's  own  motets,  after  which  the  boys  took  up  Handel's 
Messiah,  and  sang  (slowly)  "His  yoke  is  easy,"  with  remarkable 
firmness.  Later  on  a  select  choir  of  50  stayed  behind  and  sang 
two  of  Herr  Bellermann's  part-songs.  Intonation,  refinement, 
and  steadiness  were  alike  admirable.  The  stone  walls  of  the 
cloister  were  strongly  resonant,  and  the  smooth,  pure  tone 
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floated  in  long-drawn  sweetness  among  the  pillars. 
school  my  recollections  are  most  pleasant. 


Of  this 


An  Elementary  School, 

At  an  ordinary  elementary  school,  in  a  poor  quarter  of  the 
city  (Linien  Strasse^  I  was  told  that  the  children  begin  the 
study  of  notation  at  from  10  to  11  years  of  age.  "It  is 
difficult,'7  said  the  headmaster.  The  class  which  I  heard  first 
was  the  highest,  consisting  of  hoys  of  12  to  13  years  old. 
They  have  two  hours  a  week.  Twenty  minutes  were  devoted 
to  the  study  of  eight  measures  of  a  three-part  motet,  by  B.  Klein, 
"  Der  Herr  ist  mein  Hirt  ":— 


The  music,  as  will  be  noticed,  was  easy.  First  the  third  part 
sang  their  notes  alone  to  "la,"  and  afterwards  to  words.  The 
second  part  then  did  the  same.  Then  parts  two  and  three  sang 
together  to  words,  twice  over.  The  first  part,  which  had  all 
this  while  been  idle,  then  stood  up  and  sang  some  voice  exercises 
to  "la,"  and  afterwards  joined  with  the  other  two  in  completing 
the  harmony  of  the  eight  measures.  The  music  was  not  new 
to  them ;  they  had  sung  it  before.  I  was  struck  with  the  very 
great  patience  and  care  taken  with  the  rendering.  The  teacher 
played  the  violin  well,  and  used  it  constantly,  not  only  to  guide 
the  intonation  of  the  singers,  but  as  a  pattern  to  help  them  to 
realise  the  expression  he  wanted.  The  long  tones  were  specially 
studied,  and  the  children  taught  to  hold  them  firmly,  and  press 
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upon  them.  After  this  two  or  three  part-songs  were  sung  from 
memory.  I  was  then  taken  to  hear  the  senior-class  of  girls, 
11,  12,  an^  13  years  of  age.  They  were  under  a  male  teacher, 
as  is  usual  in  Germany,  and  sang  a  scale  voice-exercise  and 
several  pieces.  I  said  to  the  teacher :  "  If  I  write  an  easy 
melody  on  the  blackboard,  can  they  sing  it  at  sight  ? "  He 
replied  that  they  were  only  beginning  to  sing  from  note,  and 
that  such  a  test  would  hardly  be  fair.  The  violin,  I  fancy,  has 
done  most  of  the  work  in  this  class.  I  finished  my  visit  by 
listening  to  the  youngest  class  (6  to  7  years),  who  piped  in 
their  tiny  voices  the  song  which  we  know  as  "  Where's  the 
old  gray  goose,  I  wonder?  " 

Compare  this  school  with  an  elementary  school  in  one  of  our 
large  British  towns  where  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system  is  used.  In 
command  of  theory,  and  in  real  musical  intelligence,  the  Berlin 
school  is  clearly  much  inferior.  The  children  go  out  into  the 
world  with  scarcely  any  power  of  independently  learning  a  new 
piece,  and  will  be  content  through  life  to  toil  in  learning  their 
part  by  ear  with  true  German  patience.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
taste,  and  possibly  in  purity  of  tone,  the  German  school  may 
be  superior.  There  is  a  general  opinion  that  our  Music  Code, 
with  its  note,  time,  and  ear-tests,  has  largely  driven  out  the 
practice  in  musical  expression  which  comes  from  singing  school 
songs,  and  has  led  to  the  neglect  of  voice-training. 

Church  Music, 

Herr  Krause,  whose  courtesy  I  have  already  acknowledged, 
is  choirmaster  of  St.  Mary's  Church  in  Berlin,  and  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  at  5  o'clock,  the  80  boys  and  20  men,  who  form 
his  choral  body,  hold  their  weekly  practice.  All  of  them  are 
paid,  and  the  voices  are  of  excellent  quality.  Herr  Krause  is 
a  devoted  admirer  of  the  a  capella  style,  and  when  he  was  in 
England  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Germans,  with  their 
unaccompanied  motets,  are  a  long  way  ahead  of  the  English 
anthem  with  its  organ  accompaniment.  Allowance  must  be 
made  in  these  matters  for  taste  and  habit.  I  listened  to  the 
performance  of  an  eight-part  motet  for  Reformation  Day  (one 
of  the  festivals  of  the  Lutheran  Church),  composed  by  Herr 
Krause  himself.  It  was  very  fine.  By  treating  the  boys  and 
the  men  as  separate  choirs,  each  in  four-part  harmony,  and 
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getting  responses  between  them,  a  variety  of  tone-colour  is 
obtained;  and  when  both  choirs  unite  in  solid  eight-part 
harmony  the  result  is  strong  and  imposing.  Motet  writers  in 
Germany  follow  very  strictly  the  ancient  contrapuntal  style. 
Mendelssohn,  in  "  Judge  me,  0  God,"  broke  away  from  this 
into  modern  harmony ;  but  no  one  seems  to  have  had  courage 
to  follow  his  example.  I  looked  over  a  great  many  motets  in 
the  music  shops,  and  nearly  all  were  contrapuntal.  The 
next  piece  which  the  choir  sang  to  me  was  Mendelssohn's 
"Judge  me,  0  God."  The  rendering,  a  good  deal  slower 
than  we  are  accustomed  to,  was  magnificent ;  the  boys  sang 
out  splendidly.  This  unaccompanied  singing  has  one  effect 
at  least — it  compels  attention  to  finesse^  both  of  intonation 
and  enunciation.  A  great  deal  passes  muster  in  an  organ- 
accompanied  anthem  in  England  which  would  be  noticed  and 
corrected  in  a  German  motet.  The  consonants  were  very  clear, 
and  the  words  stood  out  sharp  and  distinct.  Afterwards  several 
of  Atendelssohn's  open-air  part-songs  were  sung  with  refined 
phrasing  and  expression.  The  boys'  higher  register  was  well- 
trained — they  sang  up  to  B  flat  without  effort  and  with  purest  tone. 
My  last  musical  experience  in  Berlin  was  at  the  Dom  (the 
Lutheran  Cathedral)  one  Sunday  morning.  It  was  eighteen  years 
since  1  had  been  there,  and  I  could  see  no  signs  of  advancement. 
A  long,  plain  building — painfully  plain — with  a  gallery  all 
round.  The  gallery  behind  the  altar  is  devoted  to  the  choir  and 
organ,  and  through  the  brass  grating  one  can  just  catch  sight 
of  the  100  men  and  boys.  The  service  began  with  the  singing 
of  a  motet  in  rather  a  slipshod  fashion.  Nevertheless,  the 
delicacy  of  the  boys'  voices  was  noticeable  ;  it  was  very  pure 
singing.  The  Chorale  were  led,  or  rather  driven,  by  the  organ, 
and  by  a  precentor  of  the  type  which  used  to  prevail  in 
Scotland.  This  man  stood  up  in  the  choir  behind  the  grating, 
and  hammered  away  with  all  his  power.  The  dragging  was  fear- 
ful. As  soon  as  the  congregation  got  on  to  a  note  the  precentor 
started  the  next.  As  the  Chorale  generally  have  stepwise 
melodies,  the  result  was  a  series  of  consecutive  seconds,  which 
•were  by  no  means  pleasant.  The  congregation,  which  was  a  large 
one,  did  not  sing  heartily — the  men  scarcely  at  all.  Altogether 
the  choral  singing  at  the  Berlin  Dom  was  disappointing. 
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LEIPZIG, 

I  was  fortunate  at  Leipzig,  as  at  Berlin,  in  getting  into  good 
hands,  and  seeing  a  great  deal  of  representative  work.  I  took 
from  Berlin  an  introduction  to  Dr.  Rust,  the  trainer  of  the 
famed  Thomas  Chnrch  Choir,  but  he  declined  to  let  me  visit  his 
choir.  The  yearly  change  of  classes  had  only  recently  been 
made,  and  he  said  I  should  not  see  it  at  its  best. 

The  Royal  Gymnasium, 

At  the  Royal  Gymnasium  (a  high  school  for  boys),  I  found 
a  choir  of  50  in  the  music-room.  All  the  parts  were  represented, 
and  the  teacher  sat  at  a  grand-piano  on  the  platform.  This 
choir  is  made  up  of  the  best  voices  in  the  school,  and  meets 
after  ordinary  school  hours.  Apart  from  this,  every  boy  in  the 
school  has  two  hours  a  week  for  singing.  The  choir  were  at 
work  upon  a  contrapuntal  motet  of  some  difficulty,  and  the 
performance  would  have  been  pleasant  but  for  the  shouting 
which  the  teacher  allowed.  As  it  was,  the  tone  was  very 
coarse.  I  asked  the  teacher  if  he  would  kindly  show  me  how 
he  set  to  work  to  teach  a  new  piece.  This,  by  the  way,  is  a 
good  plan  of  procedure  when  you  anticipate  that  a  sight-test 
would  be  declined.  An  easy,  homophonic  four-part  piece  was 
chosen,  and  the  soprano  and  alto  were  taken  first,  very  slowly, 
the  piano  striking  the  notes  in  advance.  Then  the  full  choir 
(S.C.T.B.)  sang  their  parts  together,  the  pianoforte  striking 
each  chord  half  a  beat  in  advance.  The  expression  was  well 
looked  after,  but  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sight-reading 
power  was  small.  How  remarkable  is  the  musical  memory  of 
children !  I  saw  several  boys  singing  out  boldly  in  the  f ugal 
pieces,  and  attacking  the  leads  most  firmly,  without  even 
casting  a  glance  at  the  books  which  they  had  in  their 
hands. 

An  Elementary  School, 

On  another  occasion  I  visited  a  large  elementary  school, 
which  contained  1,000  children.  The  music-lessons  were  given 
in  the  hall,  which  was  lofty,  and  seated  about  300.  I  first 
heard  a  class  of  50  girls,  12  and  13  years  of  age.  The  follow- 
ing was  upon  the  blackboard : — 
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After  ten  minutes*  questioning  on  theory,  and  calling  out  the 
values  of  the  notes,  the  upper  part  was  tried  over  by  the  voices 
apportioned  to  it,  the  violin  leading.  At  first  the  notes  were 
scarcely  audible,  but  after  four  repetitions  the  girls  had  gained 
courage.  The  lower  part  was  next  tried  alone,  also  four  times. 
All  this  was  to  the  alphabetical  names.  Returning  to  the  upper 
part  the  teacher  started  them  again,  but  they  sang  the  fifth  note 
flat — i.e.,  imagined  they  were  in  key  C.  The  first  sopranos, 
who  formed  the  majority  of  the  choir,  had  hitherto  (about 
twenty  minutes)  had  nothing  to  do.  They  now  sang  alone  the 
air  of  the  well-known  Choral : — 


of  which  the  above  exercise  forms  the  second  and  third  parts. 
The  second  part  now  sang  with  the  first.  Evidently  this  was 
considered  a  difficult  operation,  for  the  teacher  not  only  played 
this  second  part  on  his  violin,  but  sang  it  himself — an  octave 
lower,  of  course — thus  bolstering  up  the  "seconds"  considerably. 
The  third  part  of  the  choral  was  not  taken.  Probably  that 
was  left  for  the  next  lesson.  We  passed  on  to  the  Prussian 
National  Anthem,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  same  tune  as  our 
own.  "Why  this  should  be  sung  in  Saxony  I  do  not  know. 
Probably  it  is  used  for  the  German  Emperor,  to  whichever  part 
of  the  federated  countries  he  goes.  "We  also  had  the  Austrian 
National  Hymn.  In  each  of  these  the  second  part  gave  trouble. 
The  girls  who  sang  it  came  forward  and  stood  round  the  teacher, 
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who  "  sawed"  it  into  them  with  his  violin.  Often  it  was  heard 
alone  before  the  air  was  sung.  So  far  the  piano  had  not  been 
touched.  It  was  used  later  in  the  singing  of  one  or  two  pieces 
from  memory.  This  was  the  highest  girls'  class  in  the  school.  I 
enquired  about  dictation  and  voice-exercises,  but  none  were  used. 
Betuming  to  the  same  school  on  another  occasion  I  heard  the 
highest  class  of  boys,  aged  13  and  14.  They  first  sang  a  few 
scales  up  and  down,  then  some  interval  exercises  from  memory. 
I  asked  if  they  could  sing  a  simple  melody  at  sight,  if  I  wrote 
it  on  the  board.  The  master  consented  with  apparent  misgiving, 
and  I  wrote  the  English  tune  "  St.  Anne's  "  :  — 


The  boys  first  told  the  teacher  the  key  and  measure.  Then 
they  recited  in  the  speaking-voice  the  names  of  the  notes — A, 
F  sharp,  B,  &c.  The  master  now  took  up  his  violin  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  an  emergency,  and  the  boys  started  off  s  m  s.  This 
was  corrected,  and  they  then  got  along,  slowly  and  very  shakily, 
till  they  reached  the  G  sharp,  where  they  sang  1  m  for  1  fe, 
and  corrected  (?)  the  error  by  singing  1  f.  Beginning  the  third 
line  of  the  tune  they  sang  t  d1  s.  The  teacher  set  them  right 
by  singing  d1  t  1  d1  1,  which  accords  with  the  "interval" 
theory  by  which  seconds  are  taught  first,  then  thirds,  and  so  on. 
Near  the  end  they  sang  sit  instead  of  s  1  d'.  Going  over  the 
tune  a  second  time  new  errors  were  introduced.  Tor  the 
opening  phrase  S  m  1  s  they  sang  s  m  1  f ,  and  again  1  f  for 
1  fe  at  the  close  of  the  second  line.  At  this  point  the  teacher 
gave  up  the  interval  as  a  bad  job,  and  passed  on,  as  he  had  done 
the  first  time.  "When  the  end  was  nearing  the  boys  sang  sir1 
instead  of  s  Id1,  and  corrected  themselves  by  singing  sit. 
No  doubt  "  St.  Anne's,"  from  its  constant  leaps,  was  a  trouble- 
some test.  A  stepwise  melody  would  have  been  better  sung. 
Still  it  was,  one  would  think,  by  no  means  unreasonable  for 
boys  of  from  13  to  14.  The  notes  being  all  of  equal  length 
there  was  no  test  of  time,  and  the  attention  was  completely 
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free  for  tune.  After  this  somewhat  painful  experience  it  was 
pleasant  to  hear  a  school  song  in  two  parts,  the  teacher  support- 
ing the  altos  with  his  violin.  Then  he  turned  to  the  piano  and 
accompanied  another  school  song  prettily  and  lightly,  infusing 
spirit  into  the  singing.  I  asked  him  about  the  use  of  figures  in 
the  minor  mode,  but  received  the  answer  which  I  have  before 
received  in  Germany — that  the  figures  are  used  only  in  the 
very  early  stages,  and  dropped  before  they  come  to  the  minor. 
I  visited  several  kindergartens  in  Leipzig,  but  the  singing  was 
entirely  by  ear,  and  presented  no  features  of  interest. 
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HAMBURG. 

It  is  very  interesting,  amid  diversities  of  race  and  language, 
to  watch  the  effort  to  draw  forth  the  faculty  of  song  in  children. 
I  have  watched  this  work  in  a  dozen  different  countries  of 
Europe  and  America  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  Once  or 
twice  in  my  journey  I  have  heen  armed  with  a  permit  to  visit 
any  school  I  pleased.  This  was  the  case  at  Paris  and  at  Berlin. 
Generally,  however — and  it  was  so  invariably  in  the  present 
tour — I  have  been  taken  or  sent  to  a  school  or  schools  by  the 
inspector.  The  result  is  not  always  the  same.  To  put  it 
negatively,  the  inspector  does  not  send  me  to  the  worst  schools, 
nor  always  to  the  average  schools.  This  fact  may  be  borne  in 
mind  by  the  reader. 

A  People's  School, 

Picking  me  up  at  my  hotel  at  Hamburg,  Inspector  Hausen- 
f elder  took  me  to  the  Yolksschule  Steinhauerdamm,  a  typical 
boys'  primary  school  of  seven  classes  or  standards,  the  seventh 
being  the  lowest.  Some  of  the  standards  are  sub-divided ; 
thus  there  are  here  altogether  15  classes  of  50  boys  in  each. 
In  Germany  children  go  to  school  at  seven ;  kindergartens  and 
infant  schools  are  private  ventures  held  elsewhere.  The  primary 
school  stops  at  fourteen.  The  hours  are  8  to  2,  but  the  younger 
boys  leave  off  at  12.  Each  lesson  lasts  45  minutes,  and  is 
followed  by  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  quiet  recreation  in  the 
playground.  There  are  two  singing  lessons  a  week ;  thus  the 
boys  spend  an  hour  and  a  half  on  the  subject.  The  Germans 
set  more  store  upon  singing  in  tune  and  with  pure  voice  than 
upon  sight-singing.  Another  way  of  expressing  this  would  be 
to  say  that  they  are  more  successful  as  regards  intonation, 
enunciation,  quality  of  voice,  and  expression,  than  they  are  in 
sight-singing.  This  has  always  been  my  experience.  How 
much  we  owe  to  Germany  for  the  simpler  school  song  !  Every 
one  of  the  melodies  that  I  heard  in  this  school  have  been  sung 
for  generations  by  British  children. 
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The  lowest  class  of  50  seven-year-old  boys  had  a  young  male 
teacher,  who  fetched  his  violin  and  gave  the  key-note,  while  the 
class  stood  and  sang  a  folk-song  in  unison.  Next  the  class  stood 
hy  turns  in  quarter  sections,  and  sang  the  folk-song  which  we 
call  "  The  mill  by  the  rivulet."  This  apparently  was  to  diffuse 
confidence,  and  prevent  the  many  leaning  on  the  few.  Another 
song  followed.  All  the  songs  were  taken  to  words,  and  had 
been  taught  by  the  violin.  The  singing  at  this  stage  is  by  rote. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  explain  notation. 

Class  IV a  (nine-year-old  boys).  A  boy  came  up  to  the 
blackboard  and  wrote  a  semibreve  and  a  minim  at  the  teacher's 
request.  Then  came  a  few  questions  about  note  values  (hands 
up  for  answers).  A  boy  next  came  and  wrote  a  crotchet  on  the 
blackboard.  This  is  the  beginning  of  notation.  The  teacher, 
in  a  pleasant  tenor  voice,  sang  a  song  to  the  class,  giving  the 
key-note  on  the  violin.  The  boys  then  sang  it  in  unison,  with 
much  spirit  and  sharpness  of  rhythm.  The  violin  was  only  used 
to  give  the  key-note.  A  boy  then  sang  a  song  by  himself,  quite 
unaccompanied. 

Class  Illb  (50  boys  of  ten  years  old).  A  song  in  two 
parts:—  KEY  £j. 

j:n    ,,f  |  s    ,^':n'       :f«  .n1  |r'  ,,1  :1 

Key-note  from  violin.  Tone  sweet  and  pure :  fluty  voices. 
Eighteen  altos  on  left  side,  bigger  boys ;  eighteen  trebles  on  right 
side.  After  another  song,  turned  to  blackboard,  where  the 
teacher  had  written : — 


One  boy  came  out  and  sang  the  above  to  alphabetical  names, 
C  E  Or  C,  &c.  Then  all  stood,  and  while  one  boy  pointed  all 
sang  it  to  la.  This  was  several  times  repeated.  The  inspector 
now  took  the  pointer,  and  by  varying  the  order  of  the  notes  got 
these  successions :  — 

d  d1  n  s  d  d1  d  —  d1  s  d  d  d'  —  d  s   s  d1  d1  s  d1  d 
There  was  some  hesitation  over  these  intervals.     Our  old  friend 
d'  m,  a  trouble  everywhere,  needed  two  attempts.     The  voices 
were  really  good  and  did  not  flatten  at  all. 
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Class  IK  (50  boys  of  twelve  to   thirteen).      First  a  voice 
exercise  to  la : — 

j|d    ,d    Sd    ,d    |d  !—         || 

Semi-staccato,  right  up  the  scale  of  C,  and  down  again.  Violin 
pizzicato  as  a  guide  now  and  then.  Next  the  scale  of  C  in 
thirds : — 


:d 
:d 


r   :n 
t,  :d 


f   :s   II   :t 
r   in  jf   :r 


d1  :d' 
n   :n 


t   :1 
s   :f 


Then  a  two-part  song,  with  capital  articulation,  sung  from 
memory.  There  was  animation  in  this  singing ;  the  phrases 
were  neatly  pointed.  Another  song,  from  memory  also,  with 
much  expression.  Then  a  choral  "Befiehl  du  deine  Wege," 
and  last  the  plaintive  folk-song: — 

KEY  F. 
j|n       :d  ,l||s,       sd       |r       sd  ,r  |n  ,1|  :s,      || 

There  were  38  boys  present  in  this  class.  In  response  to  my 
enquiry  I  ascertained  that  three  of  them  learn  the  piano  and 
two  the  violin — this,  of  course,  privately,  as  there  is  no  teaching 
of  instruments  in  the  school.  This  is  a  school  of  a  good 
class,  and  the  proportion  learning  instruments  is  therefore  not 
remarkable.  I  should  say  it  is  less  than  one  would  find  in  a 
similar  school  in  Britain.  The  music  teaching,  as  in  all 
elementary  schools,  is  done  by  the  ordinary  teachers.  This 
statement,  however,  needs  modification.  On  going  into  details 
with  the  inspector  and  the  headmaster,  I  learned  that  out  of 
the  fifteen  teachers  in  the  school  only  seven  teach  singing,  and 
only  four  are  good  singers.  So  to  some  extent  the  teaching 
of  the  subject  is  specialised. 

Training  College  for  Women  Teachers, 
This  is  the  translation  of  the  Lelirerinnen  Seminar  (Neust 
Fuhlentwiete),  but  the  English  mind  requires  some  explanation. 
This  is  a  large  day  school  containing  over  700  girls  aged  from 
seven  to  seventeen  ;  indeed,  those  who  are  going  to  be  teachers 
remain  till  twenty.  The  same  work  done  is  as  in  a  Yolksschule, 
but  fees  are  paid,  and  as  a  consequence,  as  the  headmaster  said 
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to  me,  the  " school  material"  is  better.  The  girls  who  are 
preparing  for  the  profession,  not  only  study,  but  practise  teaching 
in  the  lower  grades  of  the  school,  which  contains  15  classes 
taught  by  9  men  and  9  women  teachers.  The  three  lower 
classes  receive  two  singing  lessons  a  week  in  their  own  rooms, 
from  four  male  teachers  who  are  chosen  for  their  aptitude  in 
the  subject.  The  scholars  above  are  grouped,  three  classes 
together,  making  a  class  of  130  to  150,  and  receiving  one  lesson 
a  week.  This  plan,  as  educationists  will  see,  is  bad  for  real 
work,  though  it  may  make  the  ensemble  singing  of  songs, 
cantatas,  &c.,  more  effective.  The  teacher  of  all  the  higher 
classes  is  Herr  Winkler,  who,  although  one  of  the  ordinary 
staff  of  the  school,  gives  most  of  his  time  to  this  subject,  and 
is  an  excellent  pianist  and  musician.  I  entered  in  the  middle 
of  one  of  his  lessons,  all  of  which  are  given  in  the  music-room, 
a  large  but  not  lofty  room,  with  platform  and  grand-piano  at 
one  end.  The  class  in  the  room  on  my  entry  consisted  of  130 
girls  of  twelve  to  eighteen.  They  were  singing  voice  exercises 
— scales  and  chords  to  la,  all  upwards,  followed  by  short  phrases 
to  la,  sung  softly.  A  Choral,  with  its  sustained  tones,  was 
itself  a  voice  exercise  of  the  best  kind.  The  tone  was  sweet 
and  never  forced.  Two  two-part  songs  were  given,  the  piano 
not  being  used,  and  later  a  three-part  chorus  was  sung  from 
memory ;  it  formed  part  of  a  cantata  which  had  been  sung  at 
the  last  school  festival. 

On  a  second  visit  I  heard  a  lesson  given  by  a  male  teacher  to 
Class  YI0,  50  girls  of  seven  years  of  age.  The  girls  were 
beginners,  and  the  aim  seemed  to  be  to  get  pure,  soft,  and 
round  tone,  in  which  the  teacher  certainly  succeeded.  First 
the  girls  listened  to  d  r  m  f  s  (key  C)  played  on  the  violin, 
and  sang  the  phrase  to  ah.  Then  they  were  taught  to  repeat 
it,  exaggerating  the  accent  of  every  other  note.  Then  they 
sang  d  m  s  from  the  violin  pattern.  Single  girls  stood  up  and 
sang  d  m  s  m  d,  always  to  ah.  The  class  then  imitated  five- 
note  stepwise  phrases  from  the  violin  to  ah,  such  as  d  r  m  f  8. 
Then  came  questions  about  the  way  to  produce  the  voice.  The 
next  phrase  imitated  was  d  m  s  d1 — to  ah.  The  class  next 
learnt  a  simple  folk-song  by  pattern  from  the  violin.  The 
teacher  now  stopped  the  violin,  and  single  girls  stood  up  and 
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sang  the  melody  through.  He  held  the  violin  at  his  shoulder 
all  the  time,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  correct  a  false  note.  Working 
from  memoranda  on  his  desk,  the  teacher  evidently  was  careful 
and  orderly,  but  the  singing  was  by  rote.  The  girls  had  no 
books,  and  the  blackboard  was  not  once  used.  I  was  told  that 
notation  was  begun  at  nine  years  of  age. 

A  Modern  School  for  Boys, 

The  splendid  building  of  the  Real  Schule,  Holstenthor, 
houses  700  boys  in  29  classes.  Two  singing  lessons  a  week  of 
45  minutes  each  are  given.  The  ages  of  the  boys  are  from 
nine  to  eighteen.  They  sing  till  the  change  of  voice,  but  I 
understood  that  they  do  not  resume  the  subject  when  the  voice 
is  settled.  For  the  first  three  years  (a  class  represents  a  year's 
work)  singing  is  taught  by  the  ordinary  teachers;  later  by 
specialists.  The  6th  class  is  the  lowest.  Singing  stops  in  the 
3rd  or  2nd  class.  The  hundred  boys  who  were  in  the  music- 
room  at  my  visit  represented  the  5th  class  (lowest  but  one),  and 
were  ten  years  of  age.  This  school  has  been  specially  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Sadler  in  his  recent  report  to  our  Government.  "He 
makes  us  out  better  than  we  are,"  said  one  of  the  masters  to 
me,  with  a  laugh.  I  was  interested  in  the  lesson,  as  it 
represented  a  real  attempt  at  teaching.  The  master,  sitting 
at  the  grand  pianoforte  which  stood  on  a  platform  at  one 
end  of  the  room,  played  phrases  of  three  or  two  notes,  as 
follows: — 


As  each  phrase  was  played  the  boys  called  out  (hands  up)  the 
alphabetical  names  of  the  notes  C  E  G,  &c.  This  plan  of 
singing  the  alphabetical  names  I  met  with  frequently,  but 
curiously  enough  I  never  came  across,  in  this  journey,  what 
Dr.  Sawyer  has  called  "the  Continental  system"  of  employing 
figures.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  I  asked  the  master,  when  the 
lesson  was  over,  if  he  ever  used  eins,  zwei,  drei  (1,  2,  3)  for 
the  notes.  He  said  no,  but  that  they  were  used  "in  den 
Vorschulen"  (in  the  preparatory  schools).  I  heard  the  lowest 
classes  several  times,  however,  but  never  heard  the  figures.  I 
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do  not  think  the  use  of  alphabetical  names  good.  It  is  the 
pianoforte  view  of  music,  which  does  not  help  the  singer. 
Besides,  how  does  it  serve  in  other  keys  but  C  ?  The  Germans 
have  a  one-syllable  name  for  every  note,  sharpened,  flattened, 
or  natural;  but  think  of  the  labour  to  the  singer,  bearing  in 
mind  the  inflection  of  the  notes  in  such  a  key  as  B  or  C  flat ! 
The  master  now  wrote  on  the  blackboard: — 


First  came  questions  on  the  measure.  Then  the  boys  recited  on 
a  monotone,  in  time,  the  alphabetical  names.  Then  a  boy  took 
the  pointer  and  pointed  out  all  the  crotchets.  Another  pointed 
out  all  the  C's  and  G's.  The  class  next  sang  the  exercise,  in 
time  and  tune,  to  alphabetical  names.  The  high  F  (*)  was 
sung  G  by  some  the  first  time.  The  teacher  struck  the  notes 
in  time  with  his  pointer,  to  help  the  class.  Then  the  exercise 
was  repeated  to  la,  the  teacher  still  beating  the  time  on  the 
board.  Ifext  came  the  Choral,  "  tin'  feste  Burg,"  in  unison, 
accompanied  with  fine  old  modal  harmonies  on  the  pianoforte. 
A  double  row  of  Jewish  boys  on  the  two  rear  forms  remained 
seated  while  this  was  sung — a  simple  solution  of  the  "religious 
difficulty."  A  scale  voice  exercise,  up  and  down  to  ah,  in 
rising  keys,  followed,  then  the  common  chord  to  ah,  keys  rising. 
The  voices  were  full  and  pure.  The  younger  half  of  the  boys, 
seated  on  the  teacher's  left,  now  sang  a  song  in  unison,  from 
memory.  The  older  half  of  the  boys,  seated  on  the  teacher's 
right,  followed  with  a  two-part  song,  sung  from  books,  aud 
accompanied.  The  next  exercise  was  in  long  sustained  tones  to 
ahy  swelling  and  dying  away,  accompanied  by  moving  chords  on 
the  piano.  Another  unison  song  from  the  juniors,  and  a  two- 
part  song  from  the  seniors,  closed  the  lesson.  Evidently  the 
younger  half  of  the  class  were  learning  different  songs  from  the 
elder  half.  The  attention  paid  to  voice  production  here  was 
gratifying. 
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Training  College  for  Men  Teachers, 

A  Violin  Class. 

This  fine  building  in  the  Grindelhof  comprises  under  one 
roof  a  boys*  school  beginning  at  seven  years,  and  provision  for 
the  training  and  practice  of  male  teachers,  who  study  here  till 
the  age  of  twenty.  It  is  a  day  college  and  school,  without 
residence.  The  director  is  Dr.  Ahlburg,  and  the  music  professor, 
from  whom  I  received  much  attention,  is  Herr  "Wilhelm  Koehler. 
There  are  180  students,  who  begin  their  special  course  at 
fifteen,  and  continue  till  they  are  twenty.  Of  the  students 
now  in  the  College  Herr  Koehler,  in  reply  to  my  question,  said 
that  perhaps  a  dozen  were  completely  unmusical,  and  did  not 
learn  the  violin.  This  brings  us  to  the  violin.  As  it  is 
universally  used  in  German  schools  as  a  guide  and  help  for 
beginners  in  singing,  it  perforce  enters  into  the  training  college 
curriculum.  Herr  Koehler  divides  the  students  into  six  violin 
classes,  each  of  which  has  one  lesson  a  week.  The  class  whose 
lesson  I  attended  was  the  second  (counting  from  the  bottom). 
The  nineteen  lads  who  formed  it  had  been  learning  one  year. 
They  began  by  tuning  up,  with  a  little  help  from  the  teacher. 
Then  they  played  a  unison  exercise,  followed  by  the  scale  of  C 
up  and  down.  Next  all  sounded  C  in  succession.  (For  vocal 
teaching  on  the  system  adopted  in  Germany,  the  scale  of  C  is 
all  important.)  An  eight-bar  melody,  in  C,  from  the  instruction 
book  (by  E.  Solle)  was  next  played  by  the  first  violins.  The 
second  violins  then  played  their  part,  which  consisted  of  two- 
part  chords.  Then  came  duets  from  Maxas'  Duet  Album.  The 
exercises  were  interspersed  with  hints  as  to  holding  the  violin, 
and  the  blackboard  was  used  to  explain  bowing  and  phrasing. 
The  lads  played  the  simple  exercises  in  very  good  tune.  One 
exercise  was  played  over  singly  by  the  whole  nineteen  pupils. 
The  teacher  beat  time  with  his  bow,  and  if  anything  went 
wrong  he  patterned  it.  Herr  Koehler  showed  me  an  arrange- 
ment of  Haydn's  2nd  Symphony  for  four  violins  and  pianoforte, 
which  he  used  with  the  upper  class.  During  a  pause  I  asked 
some  of  the  class  how  much  time  they  gave  to  practice.  They 
said  a  short  time.  It  cannot  be  long,  as  training  college  students 
are  always  hard  pressed. 
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A  Training  College  Singing   Class. 

During  the  quarter  hour  interval  Mr.  Koehler  showed  me  the 
assembly  hall,  which  had  a  two-manual  organ  with  pneumatic 
action  in  the  gallery,  upon  which  he  extemporised  fluently. 
He  told  me  that  of  the  180  students,  50  learn  the  pianoforte 
and  10  the  organ.  He  gives  twenty- six  hours  a  week  to  the 
College,  and  has  one  assistant  for  singing. 

A  Singing  Class. 

This  was  a  class  of  25  lads  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  all  in 
training  as  teachers.  They  took  up  Bertalotti's  Solfeggios 
(Peters'  Edition)  which  had  the  solfeggio  (fixed  do)  printed 
under  the  staff.  They  sol-faed  with  soft  and  pure  voices, 
Mr.  Koehler  keeping  the  violin  at  his  shoulder,  and  playing  a 
phrase  now  and  then  to  set  them  right.  No.  7,  in  G,  had  no 
sharp  in  the  signature,  but  the  sharp  was  inserted  as  an 
accidental  whenever  the  leading-note  occurred.  Later  on  this 
passage  came  in  : — 


ts 


sol 


la 


sol 


do 


do 


SI. 


The  note  marked  *  gave  trouble ;  why,  any  Sol-faist  will  see. 
The  fixed  do  here  provides  but  one  name  for  two  sounds.  The 
second  part  had  afterwards  to  sing  : — 


=t 


fa 


fa        sol 


fa 


The  F  sharps  were  very  "  sore  places,"  even  after  much 
prompting  with  the  violin.  The  unconscious  feeling  for  a 
semitone  between  mi  and  fa,  formed  during  previous  practice 
in  key  C,  made  the  whole  tone  strange.  What  a  pity  that 
time  should  be  spent  upon  difficulties  which  do  not  exist  in 
the  music,  but  are  created  by  the  defects  of  the  fixed  do  and 
its  conflict  with  the  natural  habits  of  mind  and  ear !  The  tune 
which  we  call  "  God  speed  the  right"  came  next,  sung  to  a 
drinking  song.  The  two  tenor  parts  were  first  sung  to  words ; 
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then  the  two  bass  parts  joined  with  them,  and  the  four-part 
harmony  was  heard.  The  piano  was  not  used,  but  the  violin 
came  in  from  time  to  time.  This  piece  was  evidently  familiar, 
but  the  incident  which  followed  was  instructive.  A  sixteen-bar 
folk-song,  evidently  new,  was  taken.  It  began — 


and  went  on  in  the  same  style  to  the  end.  Nearly  half-an-hour 
was  spent  in  attempts  to  read  this  song.  Each  of  the  four  parts 
was  sung  through  separately  to  words,  with  the  guidance  of  the 
violin.  Repetitions  were  frequent.  The  second  basses,  who  had 
deep  and  soft  voices  that  were  a  pleasure  to  listen  to,  had  much 
trouble  with  the  final  cadence : — 

*    * 


For  the  notes  starred  the  basses  persisted  in  singing,  E  C. 
There  had  been  a  previous  cadence  containing  these  notes,  and 
the  old  phrase  appeared  to  ring  in  their  ears.  Time  after  time 
the  violin  led  them  through  this  passage,  and  rasped  out  the 
right  notes  against  their  wrong  ones,  a  second  apart.  The  other 
students  began  to  gape,  and  looked  bored.  The  singing  must 
have  been  virtually  by  ear,  or  such  an  error,  and  such  curious 
persistence  in  it,  could  not  have  occurred.  "  "Weariness,"  says 
Herbart,  the  great  German  pedagogist,  "is  the  cardinal  sin  of 
instruction.'*  There  was  plenty  of  weariness  in  the  class  while 
this  piece  was  being  learnt.  I  enquired  afterwards  if  many  of 
these  youths  were  from  village  schools  where  music  was  possibly 
neglected,  but  the  answer  was  that  they  were  nearly  all 
Hamburgers.  The  lads  had,  as  I  have  said,  soft,  rich  voices, 
and  the  feeling  for  singing,  but  their  reading  power  was 
practically  nil.  The  greater  proves  the  less.  These  lads  had 
entered  the  school  at  seven.  They  were  now  eighteen.  If 
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eleven  years  produced  this  result,  a  shorter  time  would  do  still 
less.  They  possessed,  however,  no  mental  guide  such  as  the 
movable  do  gives.  How  did  they  think  the  notes  ?  We  have 
seen  three  plans  at  work — (1)  alphabetical  names;  (2)  fixed 
do;  (3)  singing  to  words.  None  of  these,  it  may  safely  be 
said,  are  of  any  practical  help  to  the  reader  at  sight.  My  last 
Hamburg  experience  afforded  food  for  reflection.  Sight-reading 
is  not  the  whole  business  of  the  teacher  of  singing,  but  choral 
music  will  never  spread  widely  where  new  music  has  to  be 
taught  laboriously  by  ear. 
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MUNICH. 

Girls'  High  School, 

My  investigations  in  Munich  were  rendered  easy  and  pleasant 
by  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Rohmeder,  the  Inspector  of  Schools, 
who  allowed  me  to  see  every  class  of  educational  work.  The 
Girls'  High  School,  which  I  first  visited,  is,  as  its  name  indicates, 
a  secondary  school.  The  girls  must  all  pass  an  entrance 
examination.  There  are  400  girls  in  the  place,  and  the  building 
and  appointments — as  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  schools  I 
visited — are  very  handsome. 

Class  I  (ten  to  eleven  years  old).  Answered  questions  on 
notation,  and  sang  the  scale  slowly  with  pianoforte  accompani- 
ment. I  was  told  that  they  could  sing  easy  pieces  in  two  parts, 
and  read  easy  melodies  at  sight. 

Class  III  (twelve  to  thirteen  years  old).  Questions  on 
notes  and  signs.  Three-part  chord  exercises.  Beautiful 
expression  of  two  and  three  part-songs,  promoted,  no  doubt, 
by  the  tasteful  and  expressive  accompaniment  of  the  teacher 
on  the  piano.  Chromatic  tones  firmly  struck.  One  of  the 
songs,  about  a  child's  death,  very  touching. 

Class  Y  (fifteen  to  sixteen  years  old).  Scale  sung  slowly, 
with  chords  on  piano,  in  singing  master  style.  Interval  practice 
to  figures.  Vocal  scale  exercises  to  "aa"  and  "ee."  Minor 
scale  in  its  different  forms.  The  teacher  wrote  an  unknown 
melody  on  the  blackboard  as  a  test  of  sight-singing : — 


This  melody  was  first  taken  slowly  to  the  alphabetical  names, 
with  the  following  result : — 
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(1)  All  sang  D  flat;  stopped  and  began  again.  (2)  Half 
sang  A  and  half  B  flat.  (3)  All  sang  E  natural ;  stopped  and 
began  again. 

The  teacher  evidently  felt  the  test  to  be  a  failure,  for  he 
silenced  all  but  the  front  row,  who  sang  it  a  second  time  rightly. 
One  of  the  girls  then  gave  it  as  a  solo,  also  quite  right.  It 
was  disappointing  to  see  these  great  girls  so  helpless  in  the 
matter  of  reading.  This  Class  V  also  sang  some  pieces,  but 
not  with  the  same  expression  as  the  other  classes,  who  were 
under  another  teacher. 

Elementary  School, 

In  this  large  Vollcsschule  there  are  1,400  girls  and  boys.  I 
passed  from  one  department  to  the  other  hearing  specimens  of 
each. 

Class  I  (Boys,  six  to  six-and-half  years  old).  Half  the  scale 
sung  with  violin  to  figures,  "aa"  and  "ee."  Master  walked 
round,  edging  the  boys  on  as  he  played.  Sang  a  simple  melody 
with  lead  of  violin.  Coarse. 

Class  II  (Girls,  seven  years  old).  Scale  to  "la"  and  with 
teacher's  voice.  Recited  words  of  a  song  on  monotone  (with 
usual  sing-song  cadence).  Then  sang  the  song,  violin  playing 
a  second.  Went  very  high.  Singing  energetic,  but  not  sweet ; 
no  expression.  Chord  exercises  (d  m  s,  &c.)  sung  to  "mau," 
"moi." 

Class  III  (Boys,  eight  years  old).  Exercised  upon  vowel 
sound — aa,  oo,  u,  ai,  ee,  on  one  tone,  with  violin.  Then 
combined  the  vowels  with  consonants.  Then  sang  a  sentence 
on  monotone,  over  and  over  again,  with  violin.  Then  slurred 
up  a  second  to  various  vowel  sounds,  d  r  r  n  n  f ,  &c.  Then 
recited  words  of  a  song  very  clearly  on  monotone  ;  afterwards 
sang  it. 

Class  IV  (Girls,  nine  years  old).  A  song  with  violin.  Scale 
sung  slowly  to  "la." 

Classes  Y,  VI,  VII  (Boys  and  girls).  About  200  of  the 
elder  children  assembled  in  the  large  hall  which  serves  as  a 
gymnasium  and  drill  ground,  in  order  that  I  might  hear  some 
concerted  music.  Thirteen  masters,  most  of  them  men  of 
middle  age,  came  in  and  sang  tenor  and  bass,  making,  with 
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their  powerful  voices,  a  well-balanced  choir.  After  Sol-faing 
the  scale  (the  first  time  I  had  heard  the  syllables)  the  children 
sang  "Lift  thine  eyes"  from  memory,  with  tremendous  tone. 
Afterwards  the  whole  choir  gave  Mozart's  "Ave  Verum"  and 
Mendelssohn's  "Remembrance"  with  fine  expression.  All  this 
was  unaccompanied.  The  children  sang  from  MS.  single  voice 
parts,  one  to  every  four  or  five  children ;  most  of  them  knew 
the  music  by  heart.  Indeed,  they  sang  it  chiefly  by  ear.  I 
asked  "Can  they  read  music?"  The  reply  was  "Classes  YI 
and  VII  can,  a  little."  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  taste  and 
musical  horizon  of  the  children  cannot  but  be  enlarged  by 
taking  part  in  such  good  music. 

Protestant  School, 

I  was  sent  to  this  school  because  the  master  who  teaches 
the  singing,  Herr  Grell,  has  a  special  method,  of  which  I  had 
already  discovered  traces  in  the  school  I  had  visited.  His  idea 
is  that  to  sing  well  we  must  first  speak  well,  and  the  speaking 
and  singing  voices  are  trained  together.  How  this  is  done  will 
be  apparent  from  what  I  saw  in — 

Class  III  (Boys  and  girls  mixed,  aged  eight  years).  First 
they  sang  the  vowels  "aa,"  "ay,"  "ee"  on  a  monotone,  with 
violin  leading.  Then  the  vowels  "ah,"  "oh;"  then  "ay," 
"  oy,"  "  oo  "  in  the  same  way.  Next  the  scale  of  C  with  violin 
to  the  following  vowels  in  succession : — aa,  ay,  ee,  oh,  oo. 
Then  the  same  to  na,  an,  na,  an,  &c.  The  slightest  deviation 
from  the  true  vowel-sounds  was  detected  by  Herr  Grell, 
and  corrected.  Next  he  wrote  on  the  blackboard  the 
3  v  figures,  and  pointed  with  his  bow  to  them,  always  in 
2  I  stepwise  order  while  the  class  sang.  This  was  a  narrow 
1  /  escape  of  making  a  modulator.  Several  teachers  whom  I 
afterwards  saw,  did  the  same  thing.  Herr  Grell  next  called 
for  the  scale  notes  in  the  speaking  voice  (to  figures),  and  the 
class  sang  whatever .  note  .he  named.  The  class  afterwards 
sang  a  melody,  led  by  the  violin.  They  had  not  begun 
notation. 

Class  YI  (Girls,  aged  twelve  years).  Teacher  wrote  scale 
of  C  on  board,  and  they  told  names  of  notes,  also  position  of 
semitones.  Again  they  sang  any  note  of  the  scale  pointed 
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to  on  the  staff  which  was  on  the  board.     They  further  sang 
at  sight  to  C,  B,  A,  &c. :— 


This  was  sung  correctly  as  regards  "tune."  At  the  first 
attempt  the  teacher  pointed  to  each  note,  and  made  them  all 
of  equal  length.  It  required  a  great  effort  on  his  part,  and 
several  attempts,  before  the  girls  would  sing  it  in  time.  The 
class  sang  a  couple  of  two-part  songs,  the  violin  leading  the 
air.  The  style  was  heavy  and  accentless. 

Children's  Concert, 

I  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  attend  a  large  concert  by 
400  selected  children  from  the  Munich  schools,  given  in  the 
Catholic  Casino.  There  was  a  crowded  audience  of  "  sisters, 
cousins,  and  aunts,"  and  the  singing  of  high-class  fugal  music 
was  admirably  steady  and  musical.  Most  assuredly  these  people 
don't  mind  work.  With  such  poor  reading  powers  as  I  had 
found  them  to  possess,  the  task  of  learning  these  pieces  must 
have  been  a  most  severe  one.  The  voices  were  harder  than 
those  of  English  children.  The  German  speaking  voice  is 
rather  hard,  and  in  singing  these  children  produced  tone  too 
much  in  the  back  of  the  mouth.  The  singing,  however,  was 
perfectly  steady,  and  the  entries  were  firm  and  decisive. 
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VIENNA. 

Burgerschule, 

At  Vienna  I  only  visited  one  school.  I  was  sent  there  by 
the  authorities  because  the  headmaster,  Herr  Mair,  is  a  well- 
known  conductor  and  composer  to  the  men's  singing  societies, 
and  I  was  assured  by  them  that  in  his  school  I  should  find 
the  very  best  singing.  I  felt,  therefore,  when  I  had  been 
through  this  school,  that  my  enquiry  was  finished.  It  was  a 
large  and  very  handsome  building,  with  capacity  for  1,300  boys 
and  girls.  As  we  entered  the  large  gymnasium-hall  on  the 
ground -floor,  we  discovered  300  or  400  girls  standing  in  a 
deep  semicircle  round  Herr  Mair,  who,  seated  at  a  small 
harmonium,  was  rehearsing  a  school  cantata  by  Reinecke  for 
the  closing  concert  of  the  term.  Nothing  more  pretty  can  be 
imagined  than  these  ranks  of  black-eyed  Austrian  girls,  with 
their  quick,  laughing  faces.  Their  voices  were  soft  and 
musical,  and  they  sang  with  refinement,  Herr  Mair's  accompani- 
ment being  light  and  suggestive.  I  formed  the  impression, 
however,  that  the  girls  were  singing  largely  by  ear,  although 
they  had  music  in  their  hands.  Singers  by  ear  may  generally 
be  detected  by  the  slight  changes  in  tune  and  time  which  they 
make  in  music,  changes  which  do  not  involve  discord. 

After  listening  for  some  time  to  the  girls,  I  enquired  about 
notation.  Its  teaching  begins  in  Class  III  (ages  nine  to  ten). 
I  asked  Herr  Mair  to  show  me  his  method  of  teaching  a  new 
piece.  He  took  me  to  a  classroom  where  were  assembled  30 
girls  of  Class  YII  (ages  twelve  to  fourteen).  The  following 
school  song  was  then  written  on  the  board  by  Herr  Mair  : — 


-H- 
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i    r  i 

The  song  was  a  patriotic  one ;  the  girls  had  it  in  their  books, 
and  Herr  Mair  first  questioned  them  upon  the  historical  allusions 
and  names.  This  was  a  good  beginning,  and  it  was  teacher- 
like  to  write  out  the  song  on  the  board,  notwithstanding  that 
the  girls  had  it  in  their  books,  for  the  sake  of  the  concentration 
which  the  board  allows.  Next  came  questions  on  key  and 
time :- — 

1st  time.  Herr  Mair  pointed  to  each  note  in  turn,  and  the 
class  sang  the  air  in  unison,  to  alphabetical  names,  making  all 
the  notes  of  equal  length.  We  separate  time  from  tune  in  the 
Tonic  Sol-fa  method,  but  here  was  the  separation  of  tune  from 
time.  In  spite  of  the  slow  moving  from  note  to  note  at  this 
first  attempt,  there  were  several  mistakes.  At  a  the  class  sang 
G  for  A,  and  were  pulled  up.  To  correct  them  Herr  Mair 
made  them  sing  d  r  m  f  s  1.  At  I  the  class  first  sang  Q-,  and 
when  that  was  declared  wrong  they  substituted  B  flat ;  there 
was  another  stop  and  begin  again.  At  c  they  were  very  timid. 
At  d  they  sang  E  for  F,  and  again  were  stopped.  At  e  they 
again  sang  E  for  ~F,  and  were  stopped. 

2nd  time.  "  Now  for  the  time,"  said  Herr  Mair,  and  he 
started  the  class,  tapping  the  rhythm  on  the  board  as  he  pointed 
to  each  note,  in  a  way  that  some  English  teachers  (we  won't 
say  Tonic  Sol-faists)  do  whose  pupils  are  weak  in  time.  He 
also  beat  time  with  his  left  hand.  The  class  came  to  grief  at 
the  dotted  crotchet,  and  again  sang  G  for  A  at  a.  Altogether 
there  were  five  or  six  stoppages  and  restarts  in  the  second  trial. 

3rd  time.  Herr  Mair  accompanying  on  the  harmonium  in 
four-part  harmony.  Girls  beat  time  with  their  hands.  No 
4 
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second  as  yet.  Plenty  of  wrong  notes  and  of  rough  intonation 
caused  by  slipping  into  the  right  ones.  Speed  still  slow. 

4th  time.     Time  quickened.     Harmonium. 

5th  time.  All  sang  alto,  but  kept  running  into  the  air. 
Harmonium. 

6th  time.  In  two  parts.  Words.  Intonation  very  confused. 
Harmonium. 

Here  the  lesson  stopped.  My  general  impression  was  that 
the  hold  of  the  girls  upon  notation  was  of  the  slightest. 
Having  a  book  before  the  eyes  as  you  sing  does  not  necessarily 
mean  reading.  This  experience  showed  very  clearly  the  effect 
of  establishing  a  habit  of  singing  by  ear  in  early  life.  On  this 
plan  the  training  of  the  ear,  the  taste,  the  voice  goes  on  until 
it  becomes  easy  to  pick  up  a  tune  or  even  a  part  after  hearing 
it  a  few  times.  We  are  all  naturally  sluggish,  and  like  to  get 
through  our  work  with  a  minimum  of  effort,  whether  of  body 
or  mind.  Thus  practised  ear-singers,  even  after  they  understand 
the  signs  and  notes  of  music,  go  on  singing  by  ear,  and  thanks 
to  a  quick  sense  of  what  ought  to  be,  pull  through  somehow, 
making  often  very  sweet  music. 

I  asked  Herr  Mair  about  the  proficiency  of  his  singers  in 
other  keys  than  C.  He  said  they  were  harder,  but  in  order  to 
prove  that  the  class  could  sing  out  of  the  natural  key,  they  gave 
me  a  familiar  school  song  in  F. 
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BASEL, 

MY  Swiss  experiences  were  very  pleasant,  and  in  one  respect 
the  most  satisfactory  of  all.  This  was  in  the  matter  of  voice- 
training.  I  heard  in  Basel  the  most  musical  and  refined  singing 
by  boys  that  I  have  ever  listened  to  in  an  elementary  school. 

Unter-Realschule, 

I  visited  the  lowest  class  of  a  secondary  school  for  boys. 
Their  ages  were  twelve  to  thirteen.  I  was  struck,  at  the 
moment  of  entry,  by  the  sweetness  and  fluty  softness  of  their 
voices.  Upon  enquiry,  I  found  that  for  fifteen  years  or  more  a 
school  of  music  teaching  has  existed  here,  the  founder  of  which 
is  Herr  Schaiiblin,  a  veteran  who  has  trained  nearly  all  the 
music  teachers  of  the  Basel  schools.  Voice -training  forms  a 
distinct  part  of  Herr  Schaiiblin' s  method.  He  has  published 
graded  song  and  exercise  books,  and  a  set  of  charts  -which 
present  the  exercises  in  large  type.  The  boys  were  engaged  in 
singing  a  short  phrase  from  the  charts  in  6-8  time,  to  the 
alphabetical  names.  The  teacher  used  the  violin  only  to  give 
the  first  note  as  we  use  a  tuning-fork.  A  new  exercise  in  two 
parts  was  then  taken.  It  was  read  over  on  a  monotone  to  C  B  A, 
&c.,  but  in  time  and  tune.  The  breathing  places  were  marked 
on  the  chart,  and  were  observed  by  the  class.  The  boys  next 
stood,  and  the  master  called  out  four  figures,  the  boys  in  reply 
singing  the  notes  for  which  they  stood.  These — 1261  and 
1251  were  given,  but  the  reply  was  rather  uncertain.  The 
master  next  wrote  figures  1  to  8  perpendicularly  on  the  board, 
and  the  boys  sang  to  whichever  he  pointed  with  his  violin  bow. 
This  was  coming  very  near  our  modulator.  A  trio  was  next 
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taken.  It  had  been  practised  before.  Each  part  was  tried 
separately,  and  before  each  verse  was  sung  one  of  the  boys 
read  it  alcfud.  Two  hours  a  week  are  given  to  singing,  and  the 
boys  certainly  possess  some  power  of  reading,  though  they  are 
uncertain.  Each  lesson  begins  with  voice  exercises. 

Elementary  School, 

At  this  school,  in  the  Kanonengasse,  I  heard  Class  IV  (Boys, 
ten  years  of  age).  This  is  the  highest  class  of  the  elementary 
schools.  The  boys  have  one  hour  a  week  only.  They  had  not 
yet  begun  notation,  but  would  begin  it  in  a  few  weeks.  The 
first  practice  was  in  changing  from  thick  to  thin  register.  The 
boys  sang  up  and  down  the  scales  of  C,  D,  and  E,  and  of 
lower  keys,  to  figures,  changing  uniformly  at  A.  The  violin 
was  only  used  to  give  the  key-note.  The  tone  was  soft  and 
good.  A  few  chord  exercises  were  given,  as,  for  example, 
1  4  6  1  6  4  1  (d  f  1  d1  1  f  d),  but  they  caused  difficulty. 
So  far  twenty  minutes  had  elapsed.  They  next  sang  by  ear 
the  melody  of  two  school  songs.  The  words  of  a  new  song 
were  then  written  on  the  blackboard,  a  line  at  a  time,  the 
teacher  founding  a  short  lesson  upon  each  line.  The  words  and 
allusions  were  explained,  and  the  metaphors  unravelled,  and 
not  until  the  class  fully  understood  the  meaning  of  a  line  were 
they  allowed  to  sing  it.  A  good  deal  of  attention  was  paid  to 
the  pronunciation  of  the  words.  There  are  some  peculiar 
tricks  in  the  Basel  dialect  which  the  teachers  seek  to  eradicate. 
The  teacher  also  insisted  on  the  mouth  being  open. 

Girls'  Secondary  School. 

I  heard  the  lowest  class  (IY),  ages  ten  to  twelve.  It  was 
not  the  proper  music-lesson  time,  the  maidens  were  at  needle- 
work as  we  entered,  but  the  singing  teacher  with  his  violin  was 
soon  summoned  from  another  part  of  the  school,  and  a  short 
lesson  followed.  The  process  was  much  the  same  as  in  the 
boys'  school — scale  and  chord  singing  to  alphabetical  names 
and  figures.  The  girls  made  many  mistakes.  They  sang  one 
or  two  school  melodies  with  very  pretty  accent.  Notation 
begins  in  the  second  half  of  this  school  year.  The  girls 
answered  a  few  questions  as  to  the  names  and  powers  of  notes 
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and  signs,  and  sang  the  interval  of  a  second,  but  the  teacher 
said  their  knowledge  went  no  further. 

Herr  Schaublin's  Orphanage, 

Herr  Schaiiblin,  the  father  of  Basel  school  music,  is  "Haus 
Vater"  of  a  Municipal  girls'  orphanage,  and  I  was  naturally 
taken  to  see  it.  The  girls  who  sang  to  me  were  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  of  age.  After  hearing  a  few  trios,  well  sung,  I 
asked,  as  usual,  to  be  allowed  to  witness  the  method  of 
teaching  a  new  piece.  I  was  requested  myself  to  choose  a 
song  from  a  book  which  was  new  to  them.  The  girls  certainly 
read  the  music,  but  it  took  40  minutes  to  read  16  measures 
of  the  two-part  piece  I  chose,  so  slowly  and  cautiously  was 
it  taken.  Herr  Schaiiblin  is  a  teacher  full  of  life  and  enthusiasm, 
approaching  music  from  the  side  of  religion  and  education.  His 
work  has  borne  rich  fruit  in  Basel. 

Elite-Classe  (Boys), 

At  the  boys'  secondary  school,  in  which  I  had  before  been, 
I  heard  at  4  o'clock  p.m.  a  practice  of  the  "  elite-classe "  as  it  is 
called.  The  singing  in  this  large  school  is  chiefly  taught  by 
Herr  Eslinger,  who  was  at  one  time  a  tenor  singer  by  profession, 
and  is  a  good  musician.  Twice  a  week  when  the  ordinary 
school  hours  cease,  he  gathers  a  company  of  40  or  50  picked 
boys  for  an  hour's  singing.  "  What  do  they  say,"  I  asked,  "  to 
staying  an  hour  behind  ? "  He  replied  that  it  was  such  a 
privilege  to  belong  to  the  class  that  he  had  always  plenty  of 
applicants. 

The  singing  of  these  boys  was  delightful  to  listen  to.  They 
gave  two  trios  with  excellent  expression,  the  first  trebles  going 
up  lightly  and  sweetly  to  G  and  A,  showing  that  boys,  if 
trained,  can  sing  high  without  effort.  I  expressed  my  admira- 
tion of  the  voice -training.  I  asked  how  he  managed  to  prevent 
the  boys  from  using  the  thick  register  (Brust  Stimme).  He 
replied,  "We  have  established  the  right  way  of  singing,  and 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  sustain  it.  If  I  hear  a  boy  using 
the  chest  voice  I  ask  the  rest  of  the  class  to  point  him  out, 
and  the  boys  will  do  it  at  once."  The  sight-reading  of  the 
boys  was  good.  A  trio,  by  no  means  easy,  in  this  kind  of 
rhythm — 
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&, 


was  taken'  up  for  the  first  time.  The  first  trebles  sang  it 
through  to  words  at  once  very  fairly,  though  the  violin  helped 
here  and  there.  Each  part  tried  its  notes  separately,  to  words, 
and  then  parts  1  and  2  sang  together  before  3  was  allowed  to 
join.  There  were  several  stoppages,  and  the  violin  was  always 
ready  with  its  help  at  weak  points.  The  song  occupied  14 
bars,  and  the  process  of  learning  the  notes  was  over  in  half  an 
hour. 

Then  came  some  very  thorough  voice  drill.  The  following 
were  some  of  the  exercises  :  — 

d  n  r  f  &c.      and  down  in  reverse  order. 

d  f  r  s  n  1 

n  d  f  r  s  n 

d  n  d  r  f  r 

n  d  n  f  r  f 

d  r  n  r  n  f 

n  r  d  f  n  r             „                    „ 

All  were  in  key  C,  but  they  did  not  go  higher  than  E,  which 
is  Mr.  Eslinger's  limit  in  vocalises.  These  phrases  were  sung 
to  vowels,  changing  the  vowel  on  each  group  of  notes,  thus  — 

dnrfnsflst 

ee      -      ay       -      ah      -      o        -       oo 

I  was  much  impressed  with  the  artistic  results  of  this  voice 
drill.  Combined  with  expression  it  produces  school  music 
which  one  listens  to  with  genuine  enjoyment,  and  when  it  is 
done  longs  for  more.  "We  shall  indeed  be  happy  if  in  the  next 
ten  years  we  can  make  such  artistic  school  singing,  as  I  heard 
at  Basel,  common  in  England. 
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ZURICH, 

I  entered  upon  my  investigations  into  the  musical  life  of 
Zurich  with  much  interest,  because  of  the  high  educational 
reputation  which  the  city  hears.  The  system  of  schools  is  one 
of  the  most  complete  in  Europe,  and  as  it  has  been  at  work  for 
a  generation  the  effect  must  be  felt  among  all  the  inhabitants. 

Girls'  Secondary  School, 

Fortified  with  an  introduction  from  Dr.  Hirzel,  the  chief 
inspector  of  schools,  I  found  my  way  at  eight  o'clock  one 
Monday  morning  to  the  girls'  secondary  school  close  to  the 
Grossmunster.  The  English  teacher's  heart  would  leap  with 
joy  at  the  spacious  and  lofty  rooms  which  are  to  be  found  in 
most  continental  schools.  In  the  school  of  which  I  speak  all 
the  singing  lessons  are  given  in  one  room,  the  Singsaal,  large 
and  broad,  with  a  handsome  vaulted  wooden  roof,  a  grand 
piano  in  the  centre,  and  benches  (no  desks)  for  200  or  300 
children  facing  the  piano  on  three  sides. 

The  first  class  to  enter  was  composed  of  30  girls,  aged 
thirteen  to  fifteen.  After  they  had  sung  from  their  books  a 
two-part  solfeggio  to  alphabetical  names,  the  teacher,  Herr 
Attenhofer,  wrote  a  simple  melody  in  E  minor  on  the  black- 
board : — 


bjp-a  —  ib-r  .  ! 

-4-J  —  1~t— 

1—  t—  ,  n 

H-      ^H 

=*=*-2=45i 

—  ^^P  —  H 

which  was  fairly  read  off,  the  piano  accompanying  and  helping 
from  time  to  time.  This  was  then  sung  in  the  tonic  major; 
then  alternately  in  major  and  minor.  A  two-part  song  was 
next  tried,  the  sopranos  singing  their  part  first,  then  the  altos, 
then  both.  Herr  Attenhofer  sat  all  the  while  at  the  piano,  and 
accompanied  incessantly.  He  had  great  facility  of  invention, 
and  his  pretty  meanderings  tuned  the  ear  between  the  verses. 
After  this  the  girls  stood  up  one  by  one  and  answered  questions 
on  notes,  rests,  and  intervals.  The  lesson  over,  the  whole  of 
the  30  girls  shook  hands  with  their  teacher,  and  left  the  room. 
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They  were  followed  by  20  girls  of  fifteen  to  seventeen  from 
the  Higher-girls'  school,  who  began  with  long  holding  tones 
to  "aa"  with  the  piano  accompanying,  ascending  by  semitones. 
Then  they  sang  the  minor  scale  to  alphabetical  names,  then 
chords.  The  exercise  written  on  the  blackboard  for  the  previous 
class  was  then  read  off  quite  readily  in  major  and  minor.  Herr 
Attenhofer  next  wrote  on  the  blackboard  a  much  more  difficult 


The  syncopation  in  the  third  measure  proved  too  much  for  the 
class,  as  well  it  might.  They  broke  down  completely.  At  the 
second  trial  they  did  better,  the  piano  leading  strongly,  especially 
in  the  last  three  measures.  In  order  to  help  the  girls  to  grasp 
the  time  of  the  syncopation  Herr  Attenhofer  wrote  above  it : — 


-p. 


What  an  unconscious  tribute  to  the  value  of  the  pulse  divisions 
of  Tonic  Sol-fa  notation !  He  then  added  the  expression  marks 
given  above,  and  the  exercise  was  very  tastefully  sung  to  "aa" 
with  a  pretty  improvised  accompaniment.  It  was  afterwards 
sung  in  the  same  way  in  A  major.  The  preludes  and  accom- 
paniments, of  course,  greatly  helped  these  changes  of  mode. 
Herr  Attenhofer  talked  but  little  himself.  A  lesson  followed 
on  intervals,  the  blackboard  being  used.  Last  came  three-part 
exercises  sung  again  to  "  aa."  To  the  constant  use  of  this 
syllable  much  of  the  good  tone  of  the  class  was  doubtless  due. 
These  girls  as  they  retired,  not  only  shook  hands  with  their 
teacher,  but  with  me !  Two  hours  a  week  is  the  time  devoted 
to  singing  in  this  and  the  other  classes. 
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The  lowest  class  consisted  of  30  girls,  aged  eleven  to  twelve. 
They  first  practised  the  minor  scale,  which  gave  great  trouble. 
Herr  Attenhofer  wrote : — 


This  was  read  off  with  some  timidity  to  the  alphabetical  names. 
There  were  several  stops,  notwithstanding  the  accompaniment. 
All  the  girls  beat  time  as  they  sang,  and  all  called  out  "ein" 
(one)  at  the  rest. 

Singschule, 

It  was  now  eleven  o'clock,  and  I  hurried  off  to  the  Singschule, 
a  gathering  of  boys  and  girls  from  the  elementary  schools,  held 
after  ordinary  morning  school,  which  closes  at  eleven.  About 
100  were  present,  two-thirds  of  them  girls.  These  were  the 
most  promising  children  from  the  elementary  schools,  who  get 
extra  teaching.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  been  wasted  in 
calling  over  names,  the  teacher,  Herr  Gabriel  Weber,  stood  up 
at  the  cottage  piano,  and  beating  time  with  a  baton  in  his  right 
hand,  and  accompanying  with  his  left,  led  the  class  in  slow 
scales  to  "  aa."  The  tone  was  very  sweet,  but  the  children  did 
not  show  much  life,  and  the  interest  flagged.  One  boy  was 
ejected  for  inattention.  The  fact  was  the  method  pursued  was 
not  attractive.  Before  a  new  piece  was  sung  the  class  recited 
in  the  speaking  voice  the  alphabetical  names  of  the  notes  in 
time.  In  all  the  exercises  and  tunes  the  time  was  very  weak. 
There  are  three  of  these  classes  held,  and  each  has  an  hour  a 
week.  The  teacher,  as  he  afterwards  told  me,  was  out  of 
sympathy  with  his  work,  and,  for  some  reason  or  other,  did  not 
like  the  organisation  of  the  Singschule. 
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Boys'  Secondary  School, 

I  attended  an  afternoon  lesson  given  by  Herr  "Weber  to  a 
class  of  boys  in  the  Secondary  school  in  the  Linthescher  Platz. 
There  were  40  boys  present  of  about  twelve  years.  They  had 
all  had  six  years  in  the  primary  school,  and  formed  the  lowest 
class  of  the  secondary  school.  I  examined  the  written  exercises 
in  their  music  MS.  books — consisting  of  clefs,  notes,  rests, 
time-signatures,  intervals,  and  scales.  The  singing  began  with 
slow  scales  to  "  aa,"  each  boy  beating  four  to  a  note,  then  two, 
afterwards  one  only.  The  scale  of  E  was  next  sung  up  and 


down  to 


aa"  piano. 


Any  tendency  to  flatten  was  corrected 


by  the  teacher  hammering  the  note  until  the  voices  rose  to  it. 
In  learning  a  new  piece,  time  was  separated  from  tune  in  the 
•way  already  described — by  reciting  the  alphabetical  names  in 
time  in  the  speaking  voice  or  on  a  monotone.  All  the  class 
copied  into  their  MS.  books  an  exercise  on  the  black- 
board:— 


It  took  the  boys  some  time  to  learn  the  notes.  When  this  was 
done,  expression  marks  were  added,  and  the  exercise  was 
tastefully  sung  to  "  aa."  A  second  melody  was  afterwards 
studied  in  the  same  fashion. 

The  signs  of  systematic  arrangement  in  these  lessons  were 
gratifying.  In  the  city  of  Pestalozzi  it  could  hardly  be 
otherwise.  The  work  was,  as  a  whole,  most  creditable,  though 
the  time-names  and  the  Sol-fa  syllables  might  have  been 
employed  with  advantage,  and  I  believe  that  scholars  who 
had  learnt  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  notation  first  would  have  showed 
more  certainty  with  the  staff  than  did  those  I  heard.  The 
attention  given  to  expression  in  the  earliest  exercises  was 
praiseworthy. 
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Kindergarten, 

On  the  Continent  generally  there  are,  as  I  have  before 
explained,  no  Government  infant  schools.  The  children  enter 
the  State  schools  at  seven ;  the  State  schools  are  supplemented 
by  Kindergartens  under  private  management.  These  are, 
however,  inspected  by  the  State,  which  insists  that  the  rooms 
in  which  they  are  held  shall  be  large  and  well-ventilated,  and 
allows  no  one  to  teach  in  them  who  has  not  passed  an  examina- 
tion. This  examination  is  an  easy  one;  about  equal  to  the 
"  nursery  governess  "  standard  in  England.  The  kindergarten 
at  Zurich  to  which  Dr.  Hirzel  sent  me  was  on  the  Lindenhof. 
The  hours  were  8.30  to  11,  and  2  to  4.  The  singing  of  the 
elder  children  was  very  disorderly,  and  the  whole  discipline  was 
lax.  A  piano  was  employed  for  marching  and  for  accompanying 
the  singing,  which  is  entirely  by  ear,  no  attempt  being  made 
to  introduce  notation. 

Elementary  School, 

I  attended  at  the  large  and  handsome  Volksschule  (elementary 
school)  in  Grangengaben.  The  lessons  all  last  fifty  minutes, 
with  ten  minutes'  play  between  each.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  in  this  school  (with  capacity  for  800  children)  there  was 
no  attempt  to  teach  several  classes  in  one  room,  nor  were  there 
any  pupil  teachers.  Each  class  (of  50)  had  a  separate  room, 
and  the  teacher  was  a  fully-trained  master.  This  is  the 
universal  custom  in  all  continental  schools  that  I  have  visited. 

The  first  class  that  I  listened  to  was  the  3rd,  composed  of 
boys  of  about  nine  years  of  age.  They  first  imitated  a  tone, 
then  sang  (to  la)  d  r  d  r  d  r  d  r,  &c.,  next  d  r  m  d  r  m, 
&c.,  then  mrdmrdmrd,  &c.,  then  d  m  d  m,  &c.,  then 
drmfdrmf,  then  s  d1  s  d1,  &c.,  then  d  r  m  f  m  r  d, 
&c.,  lastly  s  f  s  f  s  f,  &c.  No  books  were  used,  nor  black- 
board, the  boys  simply  followed  the  teacher's  pattern.  The 
boys  stood  all  the  while.  The  seats  of  their  desks  turned  up, 
like  stall  seats  in  a  cathedral ;  thus  they  were  able  to  stand 
upright  at  their  desks.  The  lesson  closed  with  a  couple  of 
songs  in  unison,  sung  from  memory.  Notation  is  not  begun  at 
this  stage  ;  the  singing  is  entirely  by  ear. 

In  the  next  class  which  I  heard,  the  boys  were  aged  eleven 
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years.  Here  notation  is  begun.  The  boys  were  engaged  in 
singing  the  scale  of  C  to  alphabetical  names,  the  teacher  leading 
with  his  violin.  The  chest  voice  was  forced,  and  the  tone  not 
good.  A  lesson  on  time  followed,  the  boys  repeating  definitions 
of  the  notes  and  rests  which  they  had  evidently  learnt  before 
by  heart.  They  came  up,  one  by  one,  to  write  signs.  Then 
they  sang,  or  tried  to  sing  drdmdfdsd.  This  gave 
much  trouble.  There  was  no  picture  like  our  modulator  to 
help  them,  and  the  teacher's  violin  only  displayed  their 
uncertainty. 

Municipal  School  of  Music, 

Herr  Hegar,  principal  of  the  Municipal  School  of  Music, 
received  me  with  great  courtesy,  and  took  me  over  the  place. 
He  was  a  fellow  student  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  and  Mr.  «T.  P. 
Barnett  at  Leipzig,  and  had  many  enquiries  to  make  as  to  their 
doings.  This  school,  like  the  one  at  Basel,  is  subsidised  by  the 
town,  by  the  province,  and  by  private  subscriptions.  The  fees 
are  low,  and  there  are  at  present  250  students  in  attendance. 
Just  now  there  are  six  free  scholarships.  They  are  given  only 
when  talent  is  found  allied  with  poverty.  This  point  is 
important.  In  England,  scholarships  are  often  given  by  com- 
petitive examination  to  the  best  student,  and  thus  fall  sometimes 
into  the  hands  of  the  well-to-do.  Six  free  places  for  a  little 
town  like  Zurich,  with  its  25,000  inhabitants,  is  a  very  good 
proportion.  London  with  5,000,000  inhabitants,  in  order  to 
match  it,  would  have  to  provide  1,200  free  scholarships  at  the 
Guildhall  School  of  Music ! 
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PARIS, 

A  visit  of  rather  more  than  a  fortnight  to  Paris  afforded 
Mrs.  Curwen  and  myself  many  interesting  opportunities  of 
comparing  French  with  English  musical  habits  and  methods. 
These  experiences  were  most  profitable,  confirming  us  in  many 
points  of  Tonic  Sol-fa  practice  ;  in  others  suggesting  ways  in 
which  our  practice  may  be  improved.  One  may  hope  to  interest 
others  in  what  was  to  us  so  interesting. 

Soiree  of  M,  and  Mdme,  Cheve's  Pupils, 

M.  and  Madame  Cheve  have  a  large  practice  as  teachers  of 
singing  and  the  pianoforte.  They  live,  as  is  the  French  custom, 
on  a  flat,  in  one  of  the  most  busy  streets  of  Paris.  On  the 
evening  of  our  arrival  a  " breaking  up"  soiree  was  held,  at 
which  their  pupils  sang  and  played.  The  room  devoted  to 
teaching  is,  for  a  private  house,  a  large  one,  and  it  was  packed 
on  this  occasion  with  an  audience  of  "  sisters,  cousins,  and 
aunts,"  to  say  nothing  of  parents.  Pupils,  some  of  them 
children,  some  adults,  sang  or  played.  All  the  playing  and 
singing  were  from  the  staff  notation,  but  the  pupils  had  all 
learned  this  through  the  medium  of  the  figure  notation.  There 
was  no  concerted  singing,  but  the  concerted  pianoforte  playing 
was  remarkably  good.  Four  and  sometimes  five  pianos  were  at 
work  at  once,  with  two  players  at  each.  The  result  proved 
that  under  a  proper  teacher  this  ensemble  practice  does  not 
destroy  delicacy  of  expression ;  may  even  promote  it.  M.  Cheve 
called  our  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
conductor.  He  started  the  pupils  with  a  "one,  two,  three," 
&c.,  and  they  were  then  left  to  themselves.  There  was  no 
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pianoforte  music  printed  in  the  Cheve  notation,  but  Mdme. 
Cheve  copies  in  MS.  some  of  the  earlier  exercises  which  are 
used  by  beginners.  They  pass  on  to  the  staff  as  soon  as 
possible.  Although  the  figure  notation  is  not  used  for  the 
piano,  the  time-names  of  Gralin  are  most  thoroughly  applied  to 
the  staff.  The  pupils  read  over  every  exercise  and  piece  to  the 
time-names  before  they  play  it.  The  precision  with  which 
children  of  eight  or  nine  years  kept  together  was  a  decisive 
proof  of  the  value  of  the  time-names,  on  which  M.  Cheve  so 
warmly  insists. 

M,  Cheve's  Advanced  Pupils, 

M.  Cheve,  whose  kindness  throughout  our  whole  visit  was 
most  marked  and  most  unflagging,  collected  a  few  of  his 
advanced  singing  pupils  on  the  following  afternoon  that  we 
might  hear  them.  Most  of  them  are  gaining  their  living  in 
opera  or  other  musical  work,  but  they  respond  readily  at  any 
moment  to  M.  Cheve's  call,  because  they  nearly  all  owe  him  a 
life-long  debt.  The  municipality  of  Paris  have  for  years 
established 

Free  Music  Classes, 

which  are  only  a  part  of  a  large  scheme  of  adult  evening-classes 
in  all  subjects,  held  in  the  communal  schools.  A  fair  proportion 
of  these  music  classes  are  taught  on  the  Cheve  system  by 
M.  Cheve's  lieutenants.  It  has  been  M.  Cheve's  habit  for  many 
years,  when  a  fine  voice  is  discovered  in  any  of  these  classes,  to 
take  its  possessor  in  hand  and  teach  him  or  her  solo  singing. 
This  he  does  gratuitously,  and  thus  he  has  trained  many  singers 
of  humble  origin,  who  could  never  have  afforded  to  pay  for 
lessons,  but  are  now  most  finished  artistes. 

M,  Amand  Cheve, 

son  of  the  chief  founder  of  the  Galin-Paris-Cheve  system,  leads 
the  movement,  not  only  by  inherited  position  but  by  his  culture 
and  musicianship.  He  is  a  ready  pianist.  It  is  a  perpetual 
strength  to  the  movement  that  M.  Cheve  teaches  pupils  of  all 
grades.  While  the  head  of  the  system  is  turning  out  finished 
public  singers  every  year,  it  is  impossible  for  enemies  to  say 
that  it  is  only  fit  for  children,  limited  in  its  scope,  &c.  The 
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gain  in  this  respect  is,  however,  a  loss  in  another  direction. 
M.  Cheve  is  unceasingly  occupied  in  teaching  at  home,  and  has 
no  time  to  go  about  the  country  organising  and  advocating  the 
system.  He  lamented  this  to  us,  and  said  that  if  the  system 
had  an  organising  officer  it  would  soon  spread  in  the  provinces. 

A  Cheve  Elementary  Class, 

On  Saturday  evening,  at  8.30,  we  attended  a  class  taught  on 
the  Cheve  system  by  M.  Isaac,  at  the  Lycee  Fontanee.  This 
was  one  of  the  free  music  classes  supported  by  the  City  of  Paris, 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  There  were  about  50  pupils 
present,  seated  at  desks  in  a  classroom,  children  in  front,  women 
next,  and  the  men  behind.  We  were  told  that  it  was  the 
seventh  lesson,  but  the  class  was  evidently  mixed,  and  some 
had  been  learning  six  months.  M.  Isaac  was  biisk  and 
humorous.  He  began  with  the  tableau  which  takes  the  place 
of  our  modulator,  working  with  two  pointers,  black  and  white, 
with  round  knobs  on  the  end  instead  of  a  thin  point.  The 
English  National  Anthem  was  worked  into  the  voluntary, 
out  of  compliment  to  us.  Our  teachers  may  learn  much  from 
the  Cheve  style  of  voluntary.  It  is  far  more  rapid  than  we 
give,  half-pulse  notes  being  constantly  used.  At  times  the 
pointer  is  two  or  three  notes  ahead  of  the  class,  but  they  soon 
recover  themselves.  Quarter-pulses  are  even  managed,  by 
stroking  the  pointer  quickly  over  four  notes.  The  two-part 
harmony  is  clever — one  part  sometimes  making  counterpoint 
against  the  other,  which  is  treated  as  a  subject.  The  effect 
of  two-parts  humming  pianissimo  from  the  modulator  was  novel 
and  pleasant.  Ores,  and  dim.  are  obtained  by  spreading  out  or 
contracting  the  elbows,  as  if  one  were  blowing  a  pair  of  bellows. 

The  modulator  work  lasted  twenty  minutes.  Then  came  ten 
minutes  of  ear-exercise,  the  class  in  reply  to  the  teacher 
sol-faing  phrases  of  four  or  six  tones  vocalised  by  him,  at  the 
same  time  writing  down  the  notes  in  their  exercise  books.  This 
was  done  by  the  men  alone,  and  by  the  women ;  afterwards  by 
the  combined  class.  All  the  phrases  were  in  C,  and  diatonic. 
Ten  minutes  theoretical  explanation  of  the  staff  notation 
followed.  The  time-value  of  notes  was  the  point  in  view. 
Next  came  exercises  in  beating  time  by  all  the  class,  the  pupils 
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saying  one,  two,  three,  four,  &c.,  and  moving  their  hands 
together.  Beating  time  is  universally  practised  in  France, 
especially  in  singing  at  sight,  or  in  difficult  music.  I  even  saw 
the  choir-boys  at  Notre  Dame,  on  Easter  Sunday,  beating  time 
as  they  sang  the  motets  of  the  service. 

M.  Isaac's  method  was  thorough.  The  class  were  seated  at 
their  desks  in  rows  of  five,  and  he  constantly  made  the  rows 
sing  by  themselves.  He  caused  some  fun  during  the  time- 
exercises  by  pitting  the  ladies  against  the  gentlemen,  writing 
the  letters  D  and  H  (Dames,  Homines)  on  the  board,  and  saying 
he  should  put  a  bad  mark  for  every  mistake  made  by  each. 
The  ladies  won  the  competition!  The  class  then  studied  some 
melodies  designed  as  expression  exercises ;  then  some  two-part 
canons,  and  afterwards  three-  or  four-part  rounds.  These  were 
sung  with  great  care  and  good  expression,  sometimes  the  class 
hummed.  In  the  four-part  rounds  there  was  no  promiscuous 
division,  but  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass,  each  took  a  part. 
The  musical  effect  was  much  increased  by  this.  With  us, 
rounds  are  chiefly  used  as  a  step  to  part-singing,  and  are 
discarded  as  soon  as  the  simplest  four-part  harmony  can  be 
sung.  They  are  capable,  however,  of  higher  use. 

"We  were  struck  by  the  spirit  of  work  which  prevailed.  There 
was  no  singing  of  pretty  pieces  for  pleasure ;  all  the  work  was 
strictly  educational.  The  Cheve  classes  include  men,  women, 
and  children.  The  old  notation  classes  separate  the  men  from 
the  women  entirely,  and  admit  no  children.  In  the  mixing 
of  men  and  women  the  Cheveists  are  in  advance  of  the 
old  notationists.  The  mixture  of  children  with  adults  is,  I 
think,  a  mistake.  M.  Isaac's  class  closed  with  the  returning 
of  written  exercises  which  had  been  brought  in  at  the  last 
lesson,  and  were  now  corrected  and  handed  back  to  the  pupils. 
These  were  generally  exercises  in  the  old  notation. 

A  Chev6  Intermediate  Class, 

This  was  held  in  the  police  court  of  the  Mairie  of  the  fourth 
Arrondissement.  We  arrived  at  9  p.m.  The  elementary 
division  had  met  from  8  to  9,  and  the  second-grade  class  was 
just  assembling.  The  teacher,  M.  Bonnet,  was  affable  to  his 
class,  and  most  attentive  to  us.  The  class  had  met  twice  a 
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week  for  a  year,  and  was  now  preparing  for  a  competition. 
The  voices  were  soft  in  quality  and  in  good  tune.  This  is  true 
generally  of  the  French  voices  that  we  heard.  They  want 
force,  but  they  are  seldom  ragged  or  strident.  The  bass  voices 
are  perhaps  the  best,  being  mellow  and  of  good  compass.  After 
a  voluntary  from  the  tableau,  including  difficult  chromatics 
approached  by  leap,  and  puzzles  of  all  kinds,  several  difficult 
choruses  were  rehearsed,  one  at  first  sight  with  fair  success. 
The  precision  of  the  more  rhythmical  pieces  was  very  marked. 
This  was  a  good  point  in  all  the  French  singing  we  heard, 
whether  from  children  or  adults.  Pieces  in  the  drum  style  are 
given  with  a  neatness  and  sharpness  which  resembles  the 
playing  of  a  good  orchestra.  The  rhythmical  sense  must  be 
naturally  strong  in  the  Parisians. 

Here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  we  found  pupils  attempting  music 
beyond  their  skill.  Probably  the  competitions  are  to  blame 
for  this.  The  music  is  not  chosen  to  suit  the  capacity  of  the 
class,  but  is  imposed  by  the  necessities  of  the  contest. 

The  Cheve  Tableau, 

This  large  diagram,  which  is  to  the  Cheveists  what  the 
modulator  is  to  us,  demands  notice.  I  was  much  disappointed 
with  it.  The  tableau  has  nothing  of  the  movable  do  about  it, 
and  might  as  well,  indeed,  better  be  used  for  teaching  the  fixed 
do.  There  are  thirteen  columns,  but  the  figures  which  stand 
in  the  Cheve  system  for  the  Sol-fa  syllables  are  all  arranged  for 
key  C,  the  only  difference  between  the  columns  being  that  a 
circle  drawn  round  one  of  the  notes  indicates  that  it  is  the  tonic. 
Thus  in  the  centre  column  the  circle  is  round  1 ;  in  the  first 
right-hand  column  round  5  ;  in  the  first  left-hand  column  round 
4,  and  so  on.  This  is  really  the  fixed  do,  and  when  the  teacher 
gets  away  from  C,  the  association  of  syllables  with  key-position 
is  lost,  and  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  accidentals  have  to  be 
sung.  The  tableau  is,  in  short,  a  blot  upon  a  tonic  system  like 
the  Cheve.  The  tableau  represents  chords,  not  scales.  Each 
column  is  in  three  parts,  representing  severally  the  tonic  chord 
(in  the  middle),  subdominant  (on  the  left),  and  dominant  (on 
the  right).  In  pointing  a  melody  the  teacher  has  to  pass 
rapidly  from  one  of  these  columns  to  another.  It  is  difficult  to 
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see  the  advantage  of  this  separation  of  the  notes  of  the  scale. 
In  one  respect  the  Cheveists  have  distinctly  the  better  of  us. 
In  all  their  classes  they  use  a  tableau  giving  thirteen  keys — 
i.e.,  what  we  should  call  an  extended  modulator.  This  gives 
much  freer  scope  for  voluntaries.  The  extended  modulator 
ought  to  be  far  more  commonly  seen  in  our  class-rooms  than  it 
is,  and  voluntary-pointing  ought  to  be  dignified  by  study  into 
an  art. 

Chev6  Normal  Class, 

This  was  a  class,  or  series  of  classes,  lasting  for  three  hours, 
taught  by  M.  Cheve  at  his  own  house.  The  pupils  came  and 
went  according  as  they  had  entered  for  one  or  more  subjects. 
There  were  generally  20  or  30  present.  It  represents  the 
most  advanced  teaching  of  the  Cheve  school.  M.  Cheve' s 
tableau  pointing  was  exceedingly  rapid  and  clever.  In  the  two- 
part  work,  the  men  sang  the  lower  and  the  women  the  upper 
part,  giving  a  varied  timbre  which  was  pleasant.  Ear  exercises 
came  next.  M.  Cheve  played  melodies  on  the  piano  which 
changed  key  remotely,  and  contained  difficulties  of  timCj 
including  syncopations.  These  were  written  down  by  the 
class,  the  right  version  was  then  sung  by  M.  Cheve.  Some 
difficult  time  ear  exercises  were  then  played,  the  class  writing 
them  down,  and  afterwards  singing  the  phrases  to  the  time- 
names,  while  M.  Cheve  improvised  a  rhythmic -chordal  accom- 
paniment on  the  pianoforte.  At  the  next  meeting  these 
passages  would  be  brought  written  out  in  the  staff  notation. 

The  class  next  turned  to  their  books,  and  a  set  of  very 
puzzling  time  exercises  in  the  old  notation  were  sung.  They 
were  phrases  of  four  measures,  with  rests  placed  in  the 
most  awkward  places  for  the  express  purpose  of  tripping  up 
the  singers.  A  clockwork  metronome  which  was  used  was 
painfully  candid.  The  exercises  were  remarkably  well  done. 

The  harmony  class  followed.  By  the  use  of  a  large  black- 
board the  pupils'  exercises  written  (in  the  Cheve  notation)  upon 
a  figured  bass  were  shown  to  the  class,  sung  over,  and  criticised 
with  much  humour  and  freshness  by  M.  Cheve.  The  ordinary 
figured  bass  was  used.  A  melody  which  had  been  given  to  the 
pupils  to  harmonise  was  next  sung  and  corrected  in  the  same 
way. 
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In  the  counterpoint  class  the  exercises  were  likewise  sung. 
This  was  the  first  time,  in  all  my  experience  of  counterpoint, 
that  I  had  heard  the  exercises  sung.  It  is  a  good  plan. 

The  Communal  Schools, 

My  letter  of  introduction  from  the  Foreign  Office  to  Lord 
Lyons,  the  French  Ambassador,  secured  me  a  further  introduc- 
tion to  the  French  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  and  Education,  who  in 
his  turn  introduced  me  to  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  who  finally 
sent  me  an  order  to  visit  any  I  pleased  out  of  some  30  or 
40  schools  for  boys,  girls,  or  infants.  "What  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine  should  have  done  was  to  have  introduced  me  to  M. 
Danhauser,  the  chief  musical  inspector  for  the  Paris  Communal 
Schools.  However,  he  did  not  do  so,  and  we  visited  two 
schools  chosen  by  chance  from  our  list,  taking  care  to 
ascertain  beforehand  the  hour  of  the  music  lesson.  This 
independent  inquiry  we  by  no  means  regretted.  When  we 
afterwards  heard  of  M.  Danhauser  and  found  him,  he  said, 
with  a  laugh,  "  You  know  I  shan't  take  you  to  the  worst 
schools,"  and  as  a  fact  he  took  us  to  the  exceptionally  good 
ones.  We  were  glad,  therefore,  to  have  the  experience  of  these 
two  schools,  selected  at  random  by  ourselves,  to  balance  our 
other  experiences. 

The  whole  of  the  Communal  Schools  in  Paris  are  taught 
singing.  The  infants  and  juniors  are  taught  by  the  ordinary 
school  teachers,  and  elder  children  have  a  visiting  master.  The 
old  notation  and  the  fixed  do  are  universal.  The  Cheve  system 
is  not  admitted.  All  the  singing  lessons  are  given  on  Mondays, 
"Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  The  visiting  masters  only  teach  the 
two  upper  classes ;  to  the  first  class  they  give  two  hours  a 
week,  to  the  second  class  one  hour  a  week. 

Rue  Bourdonnais, 

Our  first  taste  of  Paris  school  singing  was  the  worst  we  had. 
It  was  a  pouring  wet  morning,  and  the  singing  lesson  was  the 
first  of  the  day — at  8.30  a.m.  A  less  favourable  time  for 
singing  could  hardly  be  imagined.  As  we  entered,  the  boys 
were  rehearsing  with  the  harmonium  a  three-part  piece.  It  is 
worth  mention  that  this  was  the  only  instrument  (except  a  tuning- 
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fork)  that  we  found  in  any  of  the  educational  classes  for  adults 
or  in  any  of  the  schools  in  Paris.  These  were  the  senior  boys 
of  the  school.  In  order,  as  he  said,  to  show  their  theoretical 
knowledge,  the  teacher  separated  the  class  into  three  groups, 
and  made  each  sol-fa  its  part  (fixed  do}  separately.  The 
performance  was  a  very  lame  one,  and  the  teacher's  voice  was 
constantly  needed  to  help  the  boys.  No  tests  of  reading  were 
given  here ;  they  would  only  have  further  exposed  the  poverty 
of  the  results  reached. 

The  girls  were  better.  We  only  heard  the  highest  class,  who 
were  older  than  a  similar  class  would  be  in  an  English  elemen- 
tary school.  They  first  sol-faed  slowly  the  scale  of  D  (re  mi  fa, 
&c.),  beating  themselves  four  pulses  to  each  note.  They  then 
sang  a  solfeggio  from  a  book,  melody  only.  At  the  teacher's 
request  I  chose  another  from  the  book  (in  B  minor),  which  they 
had  not  seen,  and  they  sol-faed  it  with  a  few  mistakes. 

Rue  Tanger, 

This  is  a  large  school  in  three  departments.  We  picked  it 
out  from  the  list  because  it  was  in  a  working-class  district. 
The  professor  of  music  who  visits  this  school  is  M.  Arrenaud. 
We  first  heard  the  highest  class  of  boys,  age  10£  to  12£.  The 
teacher  asked  for  a  sight-test,  requesting  me  not  to  go  beyond 
two  sharps  or  flats.  I  wrote — 


At  the  note  marked  *  most  of  the  class  sang  B  instead 
of  A ;  otherwise  the  rendering  was  correct.  The  teacher's 
voice  helped  them  at  the  leaps.  Ear  exercises  followed.  The 
teacher  laaed  a  few  phrases  of  four  or  six  notes  each,  and  the 
class  replied,  singing  the  Sol-fa  (fixed  do)  names.  Some  of 
these  phrases  were  in  G  and  B  flat,  but  in  proportion  as  the 
distance  from  C  increased,  so  did  the  hesitation  of  the  class,  and 
the  singing  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  few.  The  phrases  in  C 
were  most  promptly  replied  to.  The  class  next  sang  the  sounds 
of  notes  called  for  by  the  teacher  in  the  speaking  voice. 
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We  were  next  introduced  to  a  class  of  girls,  M.  Arrenaud 
saying  that  lie  should  give  an  ordinary  lesson,  just  as  if  we 
were  not  present.  This  was  the  highest  class  in  the  school. 
First  they  sang  a  chordal  voice  exercise  in  key  P  to  "  aa," 
taking  first  the  major  and  then  the  minor.  Then  they  sang  the 
chromatic  scale  in  F,  up  and  down.  This  was  well  done.  We 
next  heard  some  prepared  pieces,  and  a  three-part  chorus 
"  Salut  Drapeau  Frangais."  M.  Arrenaud  asked  for  a  test, 
when  I  repeated  the  one  just  given  to  the  boys.  All  went  well 
until  the  dotted  crotchet  was  reached,  when  the  class  broke 
down.  The  second  attempt  was  successful.  Ear  exercises 
closed  the  lesson. 

M,  Danhauser, 

We  now  made  the  acquaintance  of  M.  Danhauser,  the  chief 
musical  inspector  for  Paris.  M.  Danhauser  received  us  with 
the  greatest  cordiality.  He  did  not  conceal  his  pleasure  at  our 
visit,  and  said  it  was  the  first  time  anyone  had  come  from  a 
foreign  country  to  enquire  into  the  singing  of  the  Paris  schools. 
M.  Danhauser  is  an  opponent  of  the  Cheve  system,  and  it  is 
largely  through  his  influence  that  this  system  is  not  admitted 
to  the  communal  schools.  He  said  he  had  heard  of  .Tonic 
Sol-fa,  and  had  been  told  by  a  professor  of  the  Conservatoire  at 
Paris  that  by  that  system  we  got  such  perfect  intonation 
that  even  an  organ  sounded  out  of  tune.  I  cautiously  replied 
that  this  was  what  we  aimed  to  do. 

M.  Danhauser,  at  the  instance  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine, 
visited  Holland  and  Belgium  last  year,  and  has  issued  an 
interesting  report,  to  which  I  hope  to  make  further  references. 
From  documents  which  he  supplied  to  me,  I  am  able  to  give  the 
following  details  as  to  the 

Organisation  of  Singing  in  the  Paris  Schools, 

Singing  is  taught  in  all  the  day  schools,  and  in  evening 
classes  for  adults.  In  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  the 
schools  and  in  the  adult  classes  special  music  professors  do  the 
work,  who  must  all  possess  a  certificate  of  the  first  grade.  In 
the  lower  classes  of  the  schools  the  subject  is  taught  by  male 
or  female  teachers  possessing  a  certificate  of  the  second 
degree. 
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For  the  higher  certificate  the  candidate  must  write  the 
French  language  at  dictation  and  read  it  aloud ;  do  ear  exercises ; 
fill  up  in  four  parts  a  figured  bass,  containing  common  chords 
and  dissonances;  read  at  first  sight  a  solfeggio  in  the  treble 
or  bass  clef,  according  to  voice,  and  another  solfeggio  which 
changes  from  one  to  another  of  the  five  clefs  in  use ;  sing  a 
prepared  melody  with  good  quality  of  voice,  good  emission  of 
sound,  correct  pronunciation,  and  tasteful  diction ;  play  at  sight 
from  a  figured  bass  containing  simple  progressions  (this  may  be 
dispensed  with)  ;  answer  questions  on  the  principles  and  history 
of  music,  and  give  a  lesson  on  the  blackboard,  involving  theory 
and  practice. 

Tor  the  lower  certificate,  the  candidate  writes  musical 
dictation,  answers  questions  on  the  teaching  of  music,  reads  at 
sight  a  solfeggio  in  the  treble  clef,  sings  by  heart,  without 
accompaniment,  a  little  school-song,  selected  by  the  jury  from 
six  brought  by  the  candidate,  sings  the  same  song  in  a  new  key 
chosen  by  the  jury,  and  sings  a  prepared  song  (being  accom- 
panied on  the  piano)  to  show  voice,  taste,  and  pronunciation. 
If  the  candidate  is  further  able  to  accompany  on  the  piano,  the 
fact  is  stated  upon  the  certificate. 

No  single  book  is  imposed  upon  the  schools.  The  teachers 
select  which  they  please  from  a  list  comprising  four  books  of 
theory,  seventeen  solfeggios,  several  collections  of  school  songs 
for  one,  two,  and  three  voices,  and  a  number  of  choruses  and 
part-songs,  all  of  which  bave  been  approved  by  the  authorities. 

The  principal  inspector,  M.  Danhauser,  is  responsible  for  the 
whole  working  of  the  scheme.  He  has  two  sub-inspectors, 
who,  like  himself,  pay  frequent  visits  to  the  schools.  The  staff 
of  music  teachers  is  about  80  in  number,  and  they  hold  a 
monthly  conference  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Danhauser. 

A  normal  class  for  female  teachers  is  held  from  8.30  to  10 
on  Sunday  mornings  by  M.  Danhauser,  and  from  10.15  to  11.45 
one  is  held  for  male  teachers. 

All  the  schools  enter  for  the  annual  competitions,  which  take 
place  in  May.  The  programme  includes  the  performance  of  a 
chorus  in  three  parts,  chosen  every  year  and  studied  alike  by  all 
the  schools,  the  performance  of  "  The  Marseillaise,"  and  the 
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reading  at  first  sight  of  a  solfeggio.  The  adult  classes  have  a 
similar  competition,  except  that  they  sing  a  four-part  chorus. 
There  is  also  a  competition  in  dictation  (ear  exercises)  and 
reading  at  sight.  On  the  Sunday  preceding  the  14th  of  July 
a  great  concert  takes  place,  at  which  a  choir  of  1,500  children 
sing  choruses  under  M.  Danhauser's  direction. 

The  syllabus  of  studies  for  the  communal  schools  is  minutely 
laid  down.  The  first  year  deals  with  children  of  from  six  to 
seven,  the  second  with  those  from  seven  to  eight.  Notation  is 
explained  in  small  doses.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  the 
children  are  singing  songs  in  unison  by  ear,  and  singing  from 
notation  those  that  they  have  already  learned  by  ear.  They 
know  the  common  signs  of  the  staff,  being  still  in  key  C. 

During  the  third  year  (eight  to  nine)  easy  solfeggios  in  unison 
are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  class,  and  easy  songs  in  two 
parts  as  well  as  unison  songs.  The  keys  of  G  and  F  major  and 
E  and  D  minor  are  studied,  with  dictation  exercises,  and  three- 
pulse  measure  is  introduced.  This  concludes  the  elementary 
course,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  lay  teachers. 

The  middle  course  lasts  a  year.  The  pupils  study  leger-lines, 
resume  consideration  of  the  scale  of  G  major  and  its  intervals, 
and  not  only  answer  orally  the  dictation  exercises,  but  write 
them  down.  In  the  third  quarter  they  study  the  chromatic 
scale.  At  the  end  of  this  year  they  are  supposed  to  sing  at 
sight  an  easy  piece  in  two-,  three-,  or  four-pulse  measure, 
containing  simple  time  divisions  and  two  changes  of  keys;  to 
do  a  very  elementary  dictation,  and  to  answer  questions  on 
subjects  studied. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  hour's  lesson  shall  be  apportioned 
as  follows: — Theory,  10  minutes;  dictation,  10;  blackboard 
exercises  and  solfeggios,  20 ;  songs  with  words,  20.  Attention 
is  called  to  breathing,  starting,  pronunciation,  &c. 

The  superior  course,  also  lasting  a  year,  introduces  two-  and 
three-part  songs,  compound  time,  less  used  signs,  the  enharmonic 
scale,  &c.  It  is  recommended  that  every  lesson  begin  by  singing 
(1)  a  major,  (2)  a  minor,  and  (3)  a  chromatic  scale. 

The  first  class  which  we  visited  in  company  of  M.  Danhauser 
was  a — 
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Free  Evening  Class  for  Women, 

held  in  a  schoolroom,  under  a  lady  teacher.  It  had  heen 
meeting  twice  a  week  since  Octoher,  and  had  received  about 
35  lessons.  There  were  about  30  present,  of  various  ages. 
Being  asked  for  a  sight-test,  "not  with  too  many  sharps  or 
flats,"  I  wrote  a  modified  version  of  the  phrase  before  used : — 
_*.. 


This  was,  however,  objected  to  as  too  difficult,  and  I  simplified 
it:— 


This  was  then  correctly  sung,  although  the  class  were  palpably 
led  by  one  voice.  M.  Danhauser  then  altered  the  signature  to 
one  flat  (making  D  minor),  sharpening  the  C  in  the  second 
measure.  This  was  correctly  sung.  The  class  next  turned  to 
solfeggios,  and  previous  to  beginning  one  in  A  minor  they  sang 
the  chord,  but  twice  gave  the  chord  of  A  major  by  mistake. 
At  the  third  attempt  they  gave  A  minor.  ^We  next  heard  two 
prepared  songs  (melody  only).  These  were  prettily  sung. 
The  words  were  such  as  only  school  children  of  the  youngest  sort 
would  care  for  in  England. 

Free  Evening  Class  for  Men, 

This  class,  held  also  in  a  schoolroom,  was  evidently  an  old 
established  one.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  permanent  choir.  M.  Druen 
was  the  teacher,  and  his  men  were  in  excellent  form.  Had  I 
known  how  well  they  could  read,  my  test  would  have  been 
more  difficult.  I  wrote  : — 


This  was  sol-faed  with  perfect  firmness.  They  then  sang  a 
two-part  solfeggio  from  their  book,  chosen  by  myself,  which 
was  so  difficult  in  time  that  whether  they  knew  it  before  or  not 
the  singing  of  it  was  a  feat.  Mrs.  Curwen  then  vocalised  a 
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number  of  short  phrases  as  ear  exercises,  the  class  replying  by 
singing  the  sol-fa  names.  When  she  got  into  A  flat  or  E,  or 
even  in  keys  less  remote  from  C,  the  class  showed  hesitancy, 
and  made  errors,  all  of  which  were  caused  by  thinking  they 
were  in  C — i.e.,  by  not  moving  the  do.  This  natural  protest  of 
the  ear  against  the  fixed  do  was  repeatedly  to  be  noticed  during 
our  Paris  experiences. 

Before  leaving  we  heard  a  few  prepared  pieces,  which  were 
finely  sung.  It  was  interesting  to  notice  that  although  the 
class  had  been  up  to  this  point  seated  on  chairs,  they  left  their 
seats  to  sing  these  pieces,  and  stood  together  in  a  semi-circle  in 
a  vacant  part  of  the  room,  like  the  Orpheonists. 

Girls'  Communal  Schools,  Rue  Benoit, 
On  our  last  day  in  Paris  we  worked  hard.  "We  were  driving 
about  with  M.  Danhauser  from  8.30  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  with  a  short 
interval  at  noon  for  breakfast.  We  first  went  right  through  a 
girls'  school,  which  we  may  take  for  granted  was  one  of  the 
best  in  Paris  for  singing. 

Fifth  Class, 

These  children,  aged  six  to  eight,  were  just  up  from  the 
infant  school.  There  were  about  80  of  them.  They  have 
twenty  minutes  a  day  for  singing,  under  one  of  the  ordinary 
staff.  They  sang  a  song  by  ear ;  it  was  explained  that  they 
had  not  yet  begun  theory.  M.  Danhauser  attaches  importance 
to  forming  the  ear  by  singing,  and  making  the  children  fond 
of  music  before  they  begin  to  learn  theory.  He  said  that 
before  ^his  appointment  the  children  began  with  theory,  and 
learned  to  hate  music  before  they  could  have  any  enjoyment  in 
it.  Two  little  mites  stood  out  and  sang  by  themselves. 

Fourth  Class, 

Aged  about  eight.  A  class  of  37.  Sang  a  song  in  unison  by 
ear.  Followed  pointing  by  the  mistress  from  the  staff,  in  key 
C,  including  leaps  of  a  third,  do  mi  re  fa,  &c.,  the  teacher 
singing  with  them.  Ended,  mirdbile  dictu,  by  a  leap  of  the 
octave,  d1  to  d.  These  children  have  also  twenty  minutes  a 
day  for  the  subject.  The  dictee  (ear-exercises)  included  stepwise 
phrases  of  six  notes  in  key  C.  The  teacher  not  only  vocalised 
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the  phrases,  but  sol-faed  the  answer,  which  considerably 
lightened  the  labour  of  the  pupils!  Notwithstanding  this, 
there  was'  much  uncertainty  shown,  and  many  of  the  class  were 
silent.  The  voices  were  extremely  sweet. 

Third  Class, 

Ages  nine  to  ten.  Twenty  minutes  a  day.  A  song  (melody 
only)  sung  without  books,  from  memory  (or  by  ear).  A  girl 
then  sang  a  song  by  herself.  The  (lady)  teacher  then  gave  a 
lesson.  There  was  a  chart  on  the  wall  with  a  large  staff  with 
the  scale  of  C  upon  it.  The  teacher,  after  a  stepwise  exercise, 
went  up  the  scale,  pointing  as  follows : — 

d       n       s       n       d 
r       f       1       f       r 

n       s       t        s       n  &c. 

The  children  showed  some  uncertainty,  and  the  teacher  led 
them  with  her  voice.  They  broke  down  at  m  s  t  s  m — so 
early  do  the  habits  of  chord  relationship  assert  themselves. 
The  teacher  spent  some  time  over  this  phrase,  patterning  it 
thrice  before  it  was  rightly  done.  By  this  time,  of  course,  the 
feeling  of  a  mediant  chord  was  gone,  and  it  became  easy  to 
sing. 

The  next  topic  was  peculiarly  painful  to  a  Tonic  Sol-faist. 
It  was  a  lesson,  to  these  mere  beginners  in  singing,  on  the 
difference  between  C  major  and  C  minor.  The  lady  took  the 
scale  in  bits,  and  first  showed  the  children  that  sometimes  they 
must  sing — 

and 
sometimes 


*        -&-    - 

do     re     mi  do     re     mi 

The  syllables  were,  of  course,  just  the  same  whether  the  third 
was  major  or  minor,  and  the  mistakes  these  poor  children  made, 
and  their  evident  difficulty  in  singing  mi  as  a  minor  third  from 
do,  were  touching.  Having  managed  the  point — temporarily  at 
least — the  teacher  added  fa  and  sol,  making  the  class  sing: — 


o    re    mi  'fa        sol  do    re    mi  fa        sol 
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The  children  were  next  taught  the  importance  of  sometimes 
making  a  semitone  between  sol  and  la;  and  then  (for  the  teacher 
took  the  harmonic  form  of  the  scale)  of  making  an  augmented 
second  between  la  and  si!  The  progress  made  was  not  very 
encouraging,  notwithstanding  the  constant  patterning  of  the 
mistress.  One  had  something  of  the  feeling,  while  this  lesson 
was  proceeding,  of  a  missionary  who  is  watching  people  bowing 
down  to  false  idols ! 

Highest  Class, 

This  was  composed  of  big  girls,  many  of  them  seventeen 
or  eighteen.  Girls  seem  to  stay  longer  in  the  elementary 
schools  here  than  they  do  in  England.  French  families  are 
small,  and  "  minding  the  baby,"  which  plays  such  havoc 
with  the  education  of  our  elder  girls,  is  not  a  common  necessity. 
This  class  has  two  hours  a  week,  the  teacher  being  a  visiting 
lady  professor  of  music.  Here  a  most  instructive  and  amusing 
incident  occurred.  The  girls  sang  to  us  a  three-part  chorus 
"Salut  Drapeau  Frangais  "  which,  indeed,  we  heard  in  every 
school  and  class  we  visited,  for  it  was  "imposed"  for  the 
approaching  competition,  and  all  the  schools  had  to  learn  it. 
They  sol-faed  the  first  movement  with  much  spirit.  This  is  in 
P  ;  the  following  movement  is  in  D  flat.  The  air  begins — 


*J 
which  of  course  was  sol-faed : — 


do  do    re    do    si    la    sol  fa         si 

But  the  first  trebles  could  not  manage  it.  After  several  attempts 
M.  Danhauser  said  "Imagine  that  you  are  in  C,  and  Sol-fa  it 
that  way."  They  sang  at  once — 

si  si  do  si  la  sol  fa  mi  la  sol. 

with  perfect  readiness  and  correctness.  This,  of  course,  was 
Tonic  Sol-fa,  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  the  movable  do  brought 
in  to  help  fixed  do  singers  out  of  their  difficulties !  After  the 
phrase  had  been  sung  five  or  six  times  in  this  way  M.  Danhauser 
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said,  "  Now  Sol-fa  it  the  right  way,"  but  the  lady  teacher 
interposed  with  "  let  them  vocalise  it  first."  So  it  was  vocalised 
three  or  four  times,  and  then,  having  been  thoroughly  fixed  in 
the  ear,  it  was  correctly  sol-faed  by  the  fixed  do.  Asked  for  a 
sight-test  I  wrote  : — 


Before  beginning  this  the  class  were  told  to  sing  the  scale  of 
B  flat  :— 


si          do         re         mi         fa  sol         la          si 

the  key-note  was  sounded,  but  they  started  off  and  sang :  • 


do 


re 


fa 


sol 


la 


i.e.t  the  scale  of  C,  showing,  once  more,  the  natural  tendency 
to  associate  syllable  with  interval,  on  which  the  movable  do 
rests.  The  second  attempt  was  successful ;  then  the  chord  was 
sung,  and  at  last  the  phrase  was  correctly  sol-faed. 

Mrs.  Curwen's  ear-exercises  were  in  B  flat  and  E  flat.  The 
replies  were  shaky,  especially  in  E  flat.  She  finished  with 
some  phrases  in  C  to  encourage  the  class.  These  were  promptly 
responded  to. 

The  nature  of  these  dictees  should  be  understood.  The 
teacher  sings  to  "  aa,"  say — 


2 


to  which  the  class  respond,  singing — 

do  si  la  sol  do 

and  we  found  all  the  classes  prompt  to  answer  in  key  C.     But 
perhaps  the  next  phrase  will  be — 
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i.e.,  in  key  A  flat,  which  must  be  sol-faed— 
do  si  la  do  mi 

The  name  of  the  key  was  given,  and  the  tonic  chord  sounded 
but  the  pupils  are  supposed  to  recognise  the  notes  by  their 
absolute  pitch. 

Boys'  School,  Rue  Etienne  Marcel, 

The  highest  class,  36  in  number,  aged  11£  to  13  and  older. 
They  began  by  sol-faing  up  the  scale  of  D,  the  key-note  having 
been  given,  but  they  made  a  semitone  instead  of  a  tone  between 
mi  and  fa,  and  had  to  be  stopped  and  to  try  again.  Association 
of  syllables  and  intervals  once  more.  At  the  request  of  the 
teacher  I  chose  a  solfeggio  from  the  book : — 
Allegro. 


3 


FINE. 


x  I"  p  0  r  M     .  rri  i    1 — rhT"j     ^  rr^r 
3E  ^rnn^Bt^zJ-^-M-fc^^^gjEg 

\J  -0—0*, 


rt*.  D.C. 


This  was  not  new  to  the  boys ;  at  least,  I  presume  it  was 
not,  as  the  book  was  in  use  in  the  class,  and  the  teacher  said 
nothing  as  to  their  not  having  tried  it.  The  performance,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  was  very  lame.  The  teacher  sang  almost  unceas- 
ingly, and  the  boys  followed  his  lead.  The  teacher  then  chose 
a  solfeggio  in  key  C,  rather  more  difficult,  but  the  performance 
was  no  better  than  the  first.  One  boy  ("le  grand  musicien  de 
la  classe,"  as  M.  Danhauser  playfully  called  him)  then  sang 
this  second  solfeggio  alone,  quite  correctly  in  time,  but  he 
ignored  the  accidentals.  For  example  : — 
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he  sang :— 


2 


The  sol-faing  was,  of  course,  in  both  cases  the  same — 
si  la  la  sol  fa  sol  mi  fa 

and  the  conclusion  of  a  Tonic  Sol-faist  was  that  the  error  was 
caused  by  the  plan  of  sol-faing,  which  has  but  one  name  for 
the  sharp,  flat,  natural,  double  sharp,  or  double  flat  of  a  note. 

I  wrote,  at  the  teacher's  request,  a  sight-test,  the  same  as 
that  given  before  to  the  girls,  but  in  key  A : — 


"Le  grand  musicien,"  already  alluded  to,  sang  it  alone  first, 
which  was  not  a  bad  way  of  introducing  it  to  the  rest  of  the 
class !  This  boy  sang  it  correctly ;  the  class  then  tried,  but 
broke  down  at  the  leap  to  D  sharp  at  the  end.  Second  time 
right. 

Dictees. — Mrs.  Curwen  began  in  A,  and  the  boys  were  told 
to  sound  the  chord  of  the  key.  Instead,  however,  of  singing: — 


m 


la 


do 


mi 


do 


la 


they  sang : — 


^ 


la 


do 


mi 


do 


la 


which  was  our  old  friend  "syllable  and  interval"  once  more. 
The  second  attempt  was  successful.  The  replies  to  the  dictee 
were  very  shaky  indeed,  perhaps  because  Mrs.  Curwen  asked 
that  the  leading  boy  might  be  silent.  Several  times  the  boys 
broke  from  their  traces,  and  gave  a  movable  do  answer  to  a 
phrase,  just  as  Tonic  Sol-faists  would  do.  In  key  C  the  replies 
were  of  course  correct. 
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Large  Room, 

In  the  large  basement  which  serves  as  a  dining-hall  and 
recreation  room  in  all  the  communal  schools,  about  150  of  the 
younger  boys  assembled  and  sang  us  a  song  by  ear,  melody  only, 
very  fairly.  The  senior  boys  also  came  down  and  sang  "  La 
Marseillaise,"  melody  only. 

A  word  of  praise  must  be  given  for  the  restrained  and 
musical  singing  which  we  everywhere  heard.  The  only  coarse- 
ness or  shouting  was  in  the  first  school  we  went  to ;  and  there 
there  was  an  harmonium ! 

Girls'  Communal  School,  Rue  Tiguetonne, 

This  was  under  the  same  visiting  teacher  as  the  boys'  school 
just  described,  M.  Druen,  who  also  taught  the  free  class  for 
men  which  we  had  visited  the  night  before.  Evidently  ho  was 
M.  Danhauser's  best  teacher,  and  the  results  produced  may  be 
regarded  as  the  best  to  be  heard  in  Paris. 

Highest  Class, 

The  girls  sang  at  sight  the  second  of  the  solfeggios  which  I 
have  just  described  the  boys  as  attempting.  This  was  well 
done,  except  that  in  several  cases  the  accidentals  were  ignored. 


? 


±±±tr 


re 


do    do      si    la    si    sol    la 


were  sung : — 


S 


I  suppose  it  is  mistakes  of  this  sort  that  Dr.  Hullah's  modified 
syllables  are  intended  to  prevent.  The  test  I  wrote  on  the 
board  was  as  follows : — 


II 
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After  answering  questions  as  to  key,  measure,  &c.,  and  sounding 
the  chord,  the  phrase  was  sol-faed  quite  correctly  except  for  the 
last  note,- where,  strangely,  the  girls  sang  A  instead  of  B  flat. 

Dictees. — Those  in  D  were  good,  but  in  keys  more  remote  the 
girls  were  puzzled.  Once  or  twice  they  answered  by  mistake 
as  if  they  were  in  C. 

Large  Room, 

The  assembled  elder  girls,  200  in  number,  sang  us  a  piece, 
and  afterwards  "  La  Marseillaise."  "We  heard  also  our  old 
friend  "  Salut  Drapeau  Fransais."  The  movement  in  D  flat 
was  shockingly  out  of  tune.  The  parts  never  coalesced  from 
first  to  last,  but  went  on  in  different  keys.  It  reminded  me  of 
an  accomplishment  of  my  friend  Dr.  Fisher — who  plays  the 
scale  of  F  sharp  in  the  left  hand  simultaneously  with  that  of 
F  natural  in  the  right  hand  !  The  girls  sang  a  well-known  air 
of  Mozart's  in  unison,  and  then  one  girl  sang  by  herself.  We 
were  just  leaving  when  a  little  girl  advanced  with  a  curtsey, 
and  presented  Mrs.  Curwen  with  an  immense  bouquet  of  roses 
and  white  lilac,  in  the  name  of  the  school.  M.  Danhauser,  we 
more  than  suspect,  had  a  hand  in  this  graceful  compliment. 

In  the  large  basement  200  of  the  younger  girls,  aged  under 
seven,  were  assembled.  They  sang  two  songs  by  ear,  not 
having  begun  theory  yet.  One  of  the  songs  was  about  a  mill- 
wheel,  and  the  "  tic  tac  "  was  given  with  a  rhythmical  neatness 
that  I  have  never  heard  in  England.  The  sense  of  time  is  keen 
in  the  Parisians,  as  I  have  already  said.  Two  little  mites  came 
out  and  sang  by  themselves. 

L'Ecole  Normale, 

We  now  entered  upon  the  last  and  the  most  interesting  of 
all  our  experiences.  This  institution  belongs  to  the  department 
of  the  Seine,  and  is  for  the  training  of  mistresses  for  the 
communal  schools.  There  is  a  similar  institution  for  masters  in 
another  quarter  of  Paris.  Attached  to  the  normal  school  is  a 
practising  school  (girls  and  infants  only).  M.  Danhauser  has 
no  official  duties  here.  Like  ourselves  he  was  a  visitor.  "We 
spent  about  four  hours  in  the  place,  going  through  it  from 
bottom  to  top,  the  lessons  being  specially  re-arranged  so  that 
we  could  pass  from  class  to  class  and  find  each  ready  to  sing. 
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Infant   School, 

In  the  first  room  we  came  upon  a  pretty  sight — forty  infants 
of  five  or  six  years  seated  at  little  desks,  each  desk  holding  two  of 
them,  looking  bright  and  happy.  This  infant  class  is  the  special 
hobby  of  Mdlle.  Collin,  the  professor  of  music  in  1'Ecole  Normale. 
This  lady,  with  her  white  hair  and  bent  form,  but  her  bright 
eye  and  rich  contralto  voice,  is  evidently  a  capital  musician, 
and  a  teacher  who  glories  in  her  work.  She  interested  us 
deeply.  The  infants  sol-faed  the  scale  of  C.  Then  they  told 
the  names  of  a  few  sounds  sung  to  them.  Mdlle.  Collin  next 
pointed  on  the  staff  and  they  followed  (singing)  very  badly,  she 
having  to  tell  them  the  name  of  each  note  before  they  sang  it. 
Each  child  had  a  slate  with  the  staff  ruled  upon  it.  Mdlle. 
Collin  then  vocalised  the  following  phrase,  note  by  note  : — 


the  children  calling  out  each  name  before  writing  it  down.  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  each  time  the  names  of  two  or  three 
notes  were  called  out,  but  Mdlle.  Collin  chose  the  right  one, 
and  the  children  wrote  the  note  on  the  staff  on  their  slates. 

Judge  of  our  amazement  when,  the  melody  being  written 
down,  the  infants,  in  answer  to  Mdlle.  Collin,  began  to  tell 
her  what  note  must  be  put  under  each  to  make  two-part 
harmony.  It  took  my  breath  away!  She  explained  to  us, 
however,  that  it  was  merely  a  matter  of  memory,  and  was  part 
of  a  music  game  which  she  teaches  the  children.  She  has  a 
number  of  cards  containing  sections  of  the  staff  with  two 
concordant  notes,  one  under  the  other  upon  each,  and  the 
children  learn  that  C  and  E  go  together,  &c.  &c.  The  second 
part,  as  dictated  by  the  children,  was  this  : — 


:S; 


It  was  written  upon  the  board,  but  not  sung.  I  confess  I  do 
not  see  any  use  in  Mdlle.  Collin's  game,  though  the  results  are 
pretty  to  witness.  Mdlle.  Collin  then  asked  us  if  we  would 
like  to  hear  a  canon.  The  children  sang  one  part  and  she  the 
other.  This  was  disappointing.  I  thought  we  were  going  to 
have  part-singing  by  the  children. 
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Sixth  Class, 

This  class  of  girls  is  next  above  the  infants ;  ages  seven  to 
eight.  T^hey  sang  from  the  teacher's  pointing  on  the  staff,  in 
key  C,  a  sequence 


&c., 


and  down  again.  Also  notes  called  for  in  the  speaking  voice. 
They  beat  time  and  sang  various  phrases  with  silent  pulses, 
patterned  by  the  teacher 


Being  asked  for  a  very  simple  test  in  C,  F,  or  G,  I  wrote  : — 

t- 


This  was  correctly  sol-faed.  Perhaps  a  more  difficult  test 
could  have  been  managed, 

Fifth  Class, 

These  girls,  next  above  the  preceding,  did  similar  exercises, 
rather  more  difficult.  The  time  exercises  (the  scholars  singing 
and  beating)  were  of  this  sort : — 


The  fifth  and  sixth  classes  get  half  an  hour  thrice  a  week, 
and  are  taught  by  a  mistress,  one  of  the  staff. 

Fourth  Class, 

These  girls  (aged  nine  to  ten)  sol-faed  the  scale  of  C.  Then 
they  laaed  ascending  thirds,  d  m,  r  f,  &c.  Phrases  of  four 
notes  in  key  C  were  sung  to  names  in  response  to  the  vocalising 
of  the  teacher.  M.  Danhauser  wrote  the  following  sight-test, 
which  the  teacher  said  must  be  in  C : — 


r  i : i IL - 
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Whether  the  girls  could  have  sung  this  by  themselves  I  do 
not  know.  They  had  not  the  chance,  for  the  teacher  led  them 
all  through  (probably  unconsciously)  with  her  own  voice,  and 
they  followed.  A  prepared  song,  in  unison,  was  the  last 
exercise. 

Third   Class. 

Ages  ten  to  eleven.  Like  the  other  classes,  this  has  three 
half -hour  lessons  a  week.  Phrases  of  six  or  seven  notes  were 
sung  to  names  as  ear  exercises,  all  of  them  in  key  C.  M.  Dan- 
hauser's  test  was : — 


This  was  sung  rightly  with  these  exceptions,  that  the  D  sharp 
and  C  sharp  (bars  9  and  11)  were  both  sung  natural,  and  the  two 
P  sharps  in  the  last  measure  but  one  were  sung  natural — i,e., 
they  made  a  whole  tone  instead  of  a  semitone  between  sol  and 
fa.  These  mistakes  belong  to  a  class  of  errors  I  have  already 
remarked  upon.  Re  serves  here  both  for  D  and  D  sharp,  and 
do  both  for  C  and  C  sharp,  while  the  association  of  syllable 
with  interval  led  the  children  to  sing  the  closing  sol  fa  mi  fa 
sol,  as  if  they  were  in  C,  not  in  Gr. 

Large    Room. 

Three  hundred  girls  now  assembled  in  the  large  room,  and, 
conducted  by  the  male  visiting  teacher,  sang  two  pieces,  one  in 
unison  and  the  other  in  two  parts.  The  room  was  a  long  one, 
and  the  girls  stood  transversely  in  three  blocks  of  100  each. 
When  a  three-part  song  came  to  be  sung  the  male  teacher  stood 
in  front  of  the  middle  block,  and  before  each  of  the  others  stood 
a  lady  teacher,  who,  keeping  her  eye  on  the  conductor,  beat 
time  for  the  block  in  front  of  her.  The  three  conductors  had  a 
curious  appearance.  Each  block  represented  a  part.  I  have 
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before  noticed  this  habit  of  keeping  the  parts  as  much  as 
possible  out  of  hearing  of  each  other,  as  if  they  were  not  sure 
of  their  notes. 

Highest  Class, 

These  girls  ranged  from  sixteen  to  eighteen.  Three  hours  a 
week  are  given  to  the  subject,  under  a  male  professor.  They 
sang  the  scale  of  G  minor  with  the  augmented  second  both  up 
and  down,  the  first  time  fairly,  the  second  time  very  well. 
Then  they  sol-faed  the  chromatic  scale  of  C  very  firmly,, 
singing— 


do       do 


without  any  modification  of  the  syllables.     In  descending  they 
went  by  sharps,  not  flats,  thus 


si 


la 


la        sol        sol 


The  effect  was  peculiar.     Does  the  fixed  do  not  recognise 
flats  ?    I  should  have  sung 


I 


&c. 


do       si 


si 


la 


la        sol 


For  a  sight-test  M.  Danhauser  wrote  an  impromptu  canon  in 
the  unison,  the  imitation  beginning  at  the  second  bar : — 

* 


31=2 


This  was  sol-faed  very  well  in  two  parts.  The  ear  exerciser 
were  good — the  best  we  had  heard,  though  not  faultless.  The- 
prepared  pieces  in  three  and  two  parts  showed  feeling  and. 
taste. 
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The    Normal    Students, 

"We  now  were  face  to  face  with  the  highest  results  of  all. 
In  a  large  room  were  assembled  75  female  normal  students, 
with  their  teacher,  Mdlle.  Collin,  whose  work  in  the  infant 
school  I  have  already  described.  Mdlle.  Collin  takes  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  classes  in  the  institution,  and  has  an 
equal  pride  in  each.  These  students  have  two  hours  a  week  for 
singing,  and  Mdlle.  Collin  told  us  that  they  come  to  the 
institution  with  a  knowledge  of  music.  There  was  a  pianoforte 
Jiere — the  only  one  we  found  in  any  of  the  schools — and  the 
students,  accompanied  by  Mdlle.  Collin,  sang  some  solfeggios 
from  a  book  edited  by  herself.  The  ear  exercises,  given  as 
before  by  Mrs.  Curwen,  were  very  good,  even  in  keys  three  or 
four  removes  from  C.  M.  Danhauser  was  now  asked  to  write  a 
test.  Evidently  he  had  a  playful  feeling  of  mischief  towards 
Mdlle.  Collin.  He  had  "  chaffed"  her  a  little  about  her 
infants,  and  now  he  was  determined  to  give  her  students  a  nut 
to  crack.  He  set  to  work  at  the  blackboard  evidently  bent  on 
producing  the  most  crabbed  and  awkward  melody  possible.  The 
scene  was  ludicrous ;  the  students,  as  well  as  we,  saw  the  fun. 
Mddle.  Collin,  standing  in  front  of  the  board,  wore  an  air  of 
perfect  indifference,  and  ostentatiously  refrained  from  turning 
round  to  see  what  M.  Danhauser  was  writing.  As  he  neared 
the  end  of  his  melody,  M.  Danhauser  had  to  stoop  considerably 
to  write  on  the  board,  and  Mdlle.  Collin  said  in  a  stage  whisper, 
"He'll  break  his  back  over  it."  She  had  the  studied  unconcern 
of  a  jockey  at  a  steeplechase  who  waits  while  they  build  a  new 
and  tremendous  jump  for  his  horse.  At  last  the  test  was 
finished  as  follows  : — 
Andantmo. 
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The  class  gave  the  chord,  and  sol-faed  away  bravely  until 
they  came  to  the  enharmonic  change  from  A  flat  to  Gr  sharp, 
where  the  majority  sank  a  tone  instead  of  keeping  on  the  same 
sound.  According  to  their  method  of  sol-faing  they  had  to  call 
the  first  note  la  and  the  second  sol,  hut  to  sing  them  to  the  same 
sound !  This  was  too  much  even  for  normal  students,  and  they 
broke  down.  The  second  attempt  was  better,  but  not  perfect. 
The  third  time  they  were  right. 

We  then  heard  an  exercise  to  which  we  were  new.  The 
order  was  given  to  transpose  the  melody  into  F,  whereupon  they 
sol-faed  it,  changing  the  names,  thus,  la  si  si  re  do  si,  instead  of 
si  do  do  mi  re  do,  &c.  Next  they  sol-faed  it  in  E  flat,  beginning 
sol  la  la  do  si  la,  &c.  I  asked  if  it  would  not  be  easier  to  lower 
the  pitch  and  tell  the  singers  nothing  about  it,  but  M.  Danhauser 
said  that  the  sense  of  absolute  pitch  becomes  so  acute  in  the  singers 
that  they  cannot  sing  at  altered  pitch.  Possibly  this  may  be 
true  of  advanced  pupils,  but  we  had  plenty  of  evidence  in  Paris 
that  it  is  not  true  of  beginners.  Several  choruses  in  three  parts, 
accompanied  by  Mdlle.  ColliD,  and  sung  with  perfect  taste, 
concluded  the  seance,  and  with  it  our  musical  investigations  in 
Paris. 

General    Conclusions, 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  I  have  hardly  bestowed  as  much 
praise  as  the  case  deserves.  My  object  has  been  to  describe 
facts  minutely  and  to  notice  errors,  where  they  occurred,  in 
detail.  The  experienced  reader  will,  however,  long  since  have 
seen  that  much  of  the  work  we  saw  was  most  creditable. 
"When  we  consider  that  the  lower  part  of  the  schools  are  not 
taught  notation  at  all ;  that  notation  begins  at  a  comparatively 
late  age ;  when  we  consider  the  difficulties  of  the  staff  notation, 
and  the  extra  difficulties  imposed  by  the  fixed  do,  we  shall  admit 
that  great  credit  is  due  to  the  teachers  for  accomplishing  BO 
much.  The  absence  of  the  pianoforte  was  a  sign  of  educational 
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thoroughness ;  an  earnest  attempt  is  evidently  made  to  teach 
reading.  The  singing  of  prepared  pieces  was  praiseworthy. 
Pronunciation  is  a  strong  point  among  the  Parisians,  who,  down 
to  the  humblest  class,  speak  their  language  well.  The  voices 
were  in  tune,  and  much  taste  was  shown  in  regard  to  expression. 
In  comparing  the  Paris  schools  with  our  own  we  must,  however, 
remember  that  the  time  devoted  to  singing,  especially  in  the 
upper  classes,  is  much  greater  than  with  us,  and  that  the  upper 
classes  are  under  professional  visiting  masters. 

It  was  interesting  to  see  the  fixed  do  faithfully  carried  out  to 
the  end  of  the  course,  not  forsaken  for  vocalising  or  singing  to 
words  as  is  the  case  among  its  professed  disciples  in  England. 
The  experience,  however,  only  confirmed  me  in  my  disbelief 
in  the  fixed  do.  Not  only  was  I  able  to  trace  nearly  all  the 
errors  and  difficulties  of  the  singers  to  this  source,  but  the 
universal  shirking  of  keys  removed  from  C  may  be  fairly 
charged  as  the  most  striking  defect  of  the  system.  Every  flat 
and  every  sharp  increases  the  singer's  difficulty  ;  yet  in  actual 
music  the  key  of  C  is  no  more  common  than  that  of  F  or  GL 
The  object  of  musical  training  is  to  fit  singers  for  modern  music 
as  it  is,  not  to  nurse  them  in  a  cradle,  keeping  difficulties  at 
arm's  length. 

As  to  the  Cheve  system  it  was  most  interesting  to  see  how  the 
difficulties  and  prejudice  which  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  movement 
meets  are  repeated  in  Paris.  I  have  pointed  out  one  or  two 
weak  parts  of  the  system,  but  I  can  have  nothing  but  praise  for 
the  admirable  spirit  of  pupils  and  teachers  and  the  general 
tendency  of  the  teaching. 

A  word  as  to  the  school  musical  competitions.  Before  going 
to  Paris  I  was  inclined  to  advocate  these,  but  what  we  saw  01 
the  way  in  which  they  interrupt  educational  work  was  enough 
to  convince  me  that  they  are  unadvisable.  Everywhere  wo 
found  the  children  grinding  up  their  pieces,  which  were  nearly 
all  beyond  their  powers,  and  everywhere  we  were  met  with  the 
excuse  that  owing  to  the  competition  they  had  not  done  much 
"theory"  lately. 

Though  I  have  been  compelled  to  find  fault  as  well  as  to 
praise,  the  recollections  of  kindness  received  and  of  pleasant  in- 
tercourse will  always  be  gratefully  cherished.  To  M.  Danhauser, 
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to  M.  and  Madame  Cheve,  and  to  many  others  I  am  deeply 
indebted  for  the  trouble  they  took  to  make  our  visit  profitable 
and  interesting. 

NOTE   ON    BOULOGNE, 

During  a  subsequent  holiday  visit  to  Boulogne,  we  found  a 
very  different  state  of  things  to  what  we  had  encountered  in 
Paris.  In  the  communal  schools  here  singing  is  not  taught  or 
practised  at  all,  but  there  is  an  " Academy  of  Music"  where 
such  of  the  children  as  like  attend  free  classes  in  solfeggio,  the 
piano  and  singing.  These  classes  are  held  from  5  to  7  p.m., 
after  school  hours.  We  attended  two ;  the  first  a  solfeggio 
class  for  girls,  taught  by  Mdme.  Spiers.  About  twenty  girls 
were  present ;  the  lower  division  (aged  about  seven  to  twelve) 
and  the  upper  division  (aged  about  fifteen  to  seventeen).  The 
lesson  to  the  lower  division  began  with  questions  on  theory,  the 
girls  ''taking  places"  according  as  they  were  successful  or 
unsuccessful  in  their  answers.  They  then  sang  easy  one-part 
solfeggios,  to  the  teacher's  accompaniment  on  the  pianoforte. 
The  class  meets  thrice  a  week,  and  the  members  had  been 
learning,  some  for  six  months,  others  for  three  years. 

The  upper  division  began  with  questions  on  theory,  and 
then  the  following  melody  was  sung  to  "la  "  by  the  teacher  as 
an  ear  exercise  in  time  and  tune  to  be  written  down  by  the 


This  was  sung  by  the  teacher  (who  had  a  high  soprano  voice) 
in  four  sections,  each  of  which  was  repeated  three  times.  One 
girl  had  the  exercise  quite  correct ;  others  had  a  few  mistakes ; 
the  attempts  of  the  rest  we  did  not  see.  The  girls  were  next 
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exercised  in  solfeggios  in  the  various  clefs,  including  the  C  clef 
•on  the  second  line  and  the  F  clef  on  the  third  line  !  Indeed  one 
of  the  solfeggi  ended  with  the  notes  d  t,  1|  repeated  seven 
times  in  as  many  clefs— one  G,  four  C,  and  two  F  clefs.  These 
solfeggi  were  evidently  known  hy  heart.  The  teacher 
accompanied. 

The  boys'  class  was  taught  by  M.  Brunet,  a  first-class  pianist, 
but  an  indifferent  teacher.  They  were  allowed  to  sing  coarsely, 
and  evidently  were  learning  the  solfeggi  by  ear  more  than  by 
note.  Written  exercises  in  transposing  from  C  to  D,  &c.,  were 
examined  one  by  one.  The  boys  were  not  all  taught  the 
solfeggios  at  once,  but  stood  round  the  piano  in  groups  of  four 
or  five. 

"We  were  interested  in  some  of  the  customs  of  the  Boulonnois. 
It  seems  that  they  have  the  right  to  a  scholarship  at  the  Paris 
Conservatoire,  and  that  the  scholar  is  chosen  by  popular  vote. 
This  year  it  is  to  be  a  violinist,  and  the  town's  people  will 
assemble  in  the  theatre,  hear  the  rival  candidates,  and  award 
the  palm  by  show  of  hands.  The  test-piece — a  violin  concerto — 
is  to  be  given  out  six  weeks  before  the  contest. 

LILLE, 

Lille,  a  large  manufacturing  town  in  the  north  of  France, 
appeared  to  me  a  good  point  for  study.  It  has  201,000 
inhabitants,  and  may  be  compared  to  many  of  our  northern 
cities.  It  has  the  population  of  Hull,  for  example,  or  "West 
Ham.  The  Inspector  of  Schools  received  me  with  kindness, 
and  drove  me  round  to  a  number  of  schools  of  different  grades. 
Lille  is  spending  heavily  on  education,  and  the  buildings  were 
ior  the  most  part  exceedingly  fine. 

Girls'   School, 

"We  first  alighted  at  a  girls'  municipal  school  in  the  Boulevard 
de  la  Liberte,  and  listened  to  a  class  of  forty  girls  aged  ten  to 
thirteen,  who  looked  very  neat  in  their  black  holland  overalls. 
In  France  everybody  dresses  for  his  work,  and  nobody  is 
ashamed  of  it !  There  was  a  small  harmonium  in  the  room,  and 
the  girls  sang  from  memory  a  two-part  song  from  one  of  Audran's 
operas — a  pretty  simple  air — the  mistress  accompanying.  These 
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girls  have  one  lesson  of  half-an-hour  a  week.  There  was 
a  chart  on  the  wall,  but  I  did  not  learn  that  much  theory 
was  taught.  The  next  class  was  younger — 40  girls  of  nine 
to  eleven.  They  first  sang  from  memory  a  two-part  song. 
This  canon  was  on  the  board ; — 


I  was  told  that  they  had  begun  to  learn  this  yesterday.  They 
sang  it  correctly  to  words  (which  I  omitted  to  copy)  in  two 
parts.  A  third  class  (girls  of  seven  to  nine)  sang  a  unison 
song.  I  asked  if  notation  was  taught  here,  and  they  said  they 
were  commencing  it.  The  Inspector  wrote  on  the  board  : — 


and  asked  some  questions,  but  the  girls  did  not  attempt  to  sing 
the  phrase.  A  pretty]  class  of  40  infants,  five  to  seven,  gave  a 
unison  song  with  tiny  voices.  Throughout  the  school  the  kind 
of  song  sung  was  good. 

Secondary  School  for  Girls. 

The  Secondary  School  for  Girls,  which  we  next  drove  to,  is  a 
noble  building.  Here  are  400  girls,  aged  thirteen  to  eighteen 
or  nineteen,  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  town  and  the  out- 
lying villages.  The  form  of  the  school  is  a  large  quadrangle, 
with  three  lofty  storeys.  The  walls  enclose  but  a  single  class- 
room, which  has  daylight  from  both  sides.  At  each  corner  of 
the  building  is  a  staircase,  and  a  light  iron  balcony  runs  round 
the  inside  at  each  storey.  From  this  the  class-rooms  are 
entered.  First  we  heard  the  junior  class — one  hundred  girls 
from  thirteen  to  fourteen,  assembled  in  the  large  hall.  They 
sang  a  chorus  with  pianoforte  accompaniment,  but  the  voices 
were  disappointingly  small.  This  is,  however,  not  an  age 
when  much  voice  can  be  expected.  The  senior  class, 
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some  300  girls  of  fifteen  to  eighteen,  formed  an  imposing 
company.  They  are  taught,  like  the  lower  division,  by  a  lady 
professor.  The  Spinning  Chorus,  by  Wagner,  was  sung,  some- 
what in  the  style  of  our  own  high  schools,  where  music  has  a 
severe  fight  for  existence  among  a  crowd  of  other  subjects.  An 
hour  a  week  is  devoted  to  singing.  Two  of  the  girls,  who  had 
lived  in  England,  then  came  forward  and  made  neat  little  speeches 
to  me  in  English,  retiring  with  many  bows.  Afterwards  the 
fourth  year  girls  (eighteen  to  twenty)  sang  a  unision  solfego 
with  piano,  and  then  six  of  the  elder  and  most  advanced  pupils 
gave  a  second  solfege  (fixed  do)  very  well. 

Ecole   Maternelle, 

The  Ecole  Maternelle  (Mothering  School)  which  we  next 
visited,  was  a  pretty  sight.  Here  are  300  little  ones,  aged  two 
to  six.  Their  mothers  bring  them  each  morning,  and  they  are 
kept  from  eight  a.m.  to  six  p.m.,  or  any  shorter  time.  The 
town  provides  the  school,  gives  them  a  free  dinner,  pleasant 
teachers,  to  say  nothing  of  mail-carts,  wheelbarrows,  skipping- 
ropes,  and  hoops.  The  children,  led  by  a  lady  teacher  with  a  sweet 
voice  (what  an  advantage  that  is !)  sang  us  a  marching  song  as 
they  tramped  round  the  garden  and  the  covered  walks.  The 
singing  is  by  imitation  only.  There  are  no  exercises. 

Secondary   School  for   Boys, 

The  Secondary  Boys'  School  (Ecole  Primaire  Superieur) 
contains  400  boys,  who,  besides  their  studies,  are  taught 
carpentry,  metal  work,  and  drill.  A  class  of  60  boys,  aged 
thirteen  to  fifteen,  had  a  piano  in  their  room,  and  the  teacher 
Was  a  good  player.  The  lesson  began  with  a  talk  about  the 
scales  of  C  and  of  G,  which  were  written  upon  the  board  in 
minims.  Afterwards  the  scales  of  D  and  of  A  were  added,  with 
the  sharps  as  they  occur  placed  against  the  notes.  The  teacher, 
with  French  politeness,  had  written  "  God  save  the  Queen  "  on 
the  blackboard,  and  the  boys  sol-faed  it  (fixed  do)  to  the 
teacher's  accompaniment  quite  correctly.  They  had,  I  think, 
been  practising  the  piece  before  our  arrival.  They  then  took  it 
to  the  English  words,  which  were  written  underneath.  Most 
of  the  boys  learn  English,  and  they  pronounced  very  well.  The 
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only  mistakes  were  along  "i"  in  "live,"  "thee  Queen"  for 
"  th'  Queen,"  and  the  close  French  "  u  "  in  "  us."  I  wish  we 
could  pronounce  French  as  well !  These  boys  have  one  lesson  a 
week,  which  lasts  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

My  last  visit  was  paid  to  a  girls'  school,  where  one  hour  a 
week  is  devoted  to  singing,  taught  by  the  ordinary  teachers. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  pressure  of  studies  is  felt  in  the 
Lille  schools,  and  the  time  given  to  music  is  small.  It  is 
satisfactory,  however,  to  find  that  the  secondary  schools  do  not 
drop  it  altogether. 

A    FRENCH    ORPHANAGE, 

Grandvilliers  is  a  long  way  from  everywhere.  You  can 
approach  it  from  Amiens  or  from  Dieppe,  but  take  it  as  you  will 
it  is  out  of  the  way,  on  a  branch  of  a  branch  line,  where  the 
trains  move  with  a  deliberateness  which  ought  to  exercise  a 
restraining  influence  on  the  temper.  As  a  compensation  for 
the  time  spent  in  getting  there  the  traveller  passes  for  several 
hours  through  the  prettiest  country,  a  French  counterpart  of 
our  Kent,  the  tall  trees  tufted  everywhere  with  mistletoe,  and 
the  meadows,  in  these  April  days,  yellow  with  cowslips. 

Two  Frenchmen  came  to  London  and  attended  the  Educational 
Congress  at  the  Health  Exhibition  of  1885,  giving  some  account 
of  their  successful  use  of  the  Cheve  system  at  an  orphanage. 
These  gentlemen  were  M.  Robin,  the  Governor,  and  M.  Guilhot, 
the  professor  of  music  at  the  Prevost  Orphanage  at  Cempuis,  a 
village  near  the  little  town  of  Grandvilliers.  They  were  ac- 
companied, on  their  visit  to  London,  by  M.  Bouillis,  an  advocate 
of  the  Cheve  system  in  Paris,  and  the  three  spent  a  morning 
with  the  Art  of  Teaching  class  at  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  College,  and 
heard  Mr.  Proudman  give  a  lesson.  The  Cheve  system  is 
thoroughly  taught  at  this  orphanage,  and  Mrs.  Curwen  and 
myself,  on  our  way  from  Paris,  gladly  accepted  M.  Robin's 
invitation  to  make  a  detour  and  spend  a  day  at  Cempuis. 

M.  Prevost,  who  founded  the  orphanage  in  1865,  was  in  one 
respect  a  most  daring  radical.  He  believed  in  the  co-education 
of  boys  and  girls,  and  those  who  know  what  French  feeling  is 
on  this  subject  will  understand  with  what  horror  the  news  of 
the  establishment  of  ajmixed  orphanage  was  received  in  France. 
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M.  Prevost  had  indeed  to  close  the  institution  after  it  had  been 
open  for  a  year  or  two,  but  the  events  of  1870  gave  him  a  new 
chance ;  he  happened  to  know  some  of  the  Republican  ministry, 
and  got  leave  to  re-open  it.  Since  then  it  has  prospered  greatly, 
and  the  Department  of  the  Seine  now  supplements  M.  Prevost' s 
modest  endowment  with  funds  enough  to  educate  150  children. 

But  I  am  anticipating.  On  arriving  at  Grandvilliers  we  were 
met  by  M.  Robin  in  a  covered  cart  or  char-a-banc,  and  soon 
found  ourselves  covering  the  two  miles  or  so  from  the  station 
and  nearing  the  large  brick  building  which  we  were  told  was 
the  orphanage.  On  driving  up  to  the  main  gates  we  found  the 
children  paraded  in  the  quadrangle,  and  the  boys'  brass  band — 
playing  from  the  figure  notation — struck  up  "  See  the  conquer- 
ing hero  comes,"  evidently  intended  as  a  compliment  to  British 
Sol-faists  and  their  system.  This  over,  the  children  sang  our 
tune  "God  save  the  Queen"  to  some  French  words  about  peace 
which  they  had  in  their  book.  The  whole  facade  was  gaily 
decorated  with  tricolour  flags.  Thus  our  reception  was  most 
cordial,  and  paved  the  way  for  a  pleasant  and  interesting  day. 
Several  teachers  from  neighbouring  schools  were  also  present  to 
study  the  plans  of  the  orphanage. 

We  must  pass  hastily  over  the  general  aspect  of  the  place. 
Besides  the  play-ground,  a  wild  thicket  in  the  rear  of  the  house, 
with  shady  foliage  and  primroses  and  anemones  under  foot, 
affords  a  quiet  wandering  place  for  the  children.  Away  at  one 
side  of  the  property  is  the  mausoleum  where  the  founder  rests. 
There  is  a  billiard  room  ;  a  gymnasium  with  a  floor  of  loose 
sand,  and  a  stage  at  one  end  on  which  the  children  give  concerts 
and  act  little  plays  in  the  presence  of  the  villagers ;  an  open- 
air  swimming  bath  which  the  boys  dug  themselves ;  a  laboratory  ; 
the  usual  school,  dining,  and  sleeping  rooms.  Once  a  year,  in 
the  summer,  the  orphans  go  to  Le  Treport,  the  nearest  seaside 
place,  some  40  or  50  miles  off.  The  elder  children  walk  there 
by  two  stages,  putting  up  for  the  night  at  the  Normal  College 
at  Amiens,  and,  safely  arrived  at  Le  Treport,  take  up  their 
quarters  in  two  large  school-rooms,  the  girls  in  one,  the  boys  in 
another,  all  sleeping  in  hammocks,  the  rooms  serving  for  eating 
and  living  in  by  day  as  well  as  for  sleeping  in  by  night. 

After  a  look  at  the  library,  which  contains  some  engravings 
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and  busts  of  the  founders  of  the  Cheve  school,  as  well  as  a 
portrait  of  the  founder  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system,  we  took 
lunch,  and  then  began  our  inspection  of  the  singing  with  the 
infant  class,  taught  by  the  young  daughter  of  M.  Kobin. 
These  little  people,  aged  from  five  to  seven,  have  two  hours' 
teaching  a  week,  divided  into  quarter-hour  lessons.  Mdlle. 
E-obin  wrote  the  figures  perpendicularly  on  the  blackboard,  and 
the  children  sang  from  them  to  her  pointing.  Passages  were 
then  sung  to  them,  and,  writing  with  chalk  on  what  I  will  call 
cardboard  slates,  they  had  to  signify  by  the  letters  M,  D,  Z,  or 
It  (monte,  descend,  zigzag,  reste),  whether  the  musical  phrase 
went  up,  down,  zigzag,  or  remained  at  one  pitch.  The  little 
mites  were  so  placed  that  they  could  not  see  each  other  write, 
and  at  a  signal  they  all  instantaneously  held  up  their  slates 
with  the  letter  towards  the  teacher.  The  great  majority  were 
generally  right.  The  singing  of  one  or  two  songs  was 
exceedingly  gentle  and  sweet.  Throughout  all  the  classes  the 
plan  of  making  the  children  write  their  answers  on  slates  and 
simultaneously  hold  them  up  was  adopted,  and  teachers  will 
appreciate  its  value  in  compelling  all  to  work. 

The  first  class,  that  next  above  the  infants,  was  led  by  a  boy. 
As  an  economy  of  teaching  power  it  is  the  custom  here  to 
employ  the  elder  children  to  teach  the  classes.  Several 
solfeggi  were  sung  from  books,  and  Mrs.  Curwen  sang  a  number 
of  short  phrases  to  la,  the  children  in  reply  singing  them  to 
Sol-fa  names  very  readily.  MM.  Robin  and  Guilhot  were 
much  struck  at  their  visit  to  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  'College  by  the 
hand-signs,  and  they  have  adapted  a  set  of  their  own  to  the 
numerical  idea  which  dominates  the  Cheve  system.  One,  two, 
three,  four,  and  five  fingers  of  the  right  hand  held  up  indicate 
severally  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  of  the  scale  ;  the  6th 
and  7th  are  represented  by  a  rough  suggestion  of  the  Roman 
VI  and  VII,  the  V  being  made  by  the  gap  between  the  thumb 
and  first  finger  (palm  inwards)  and  the  I  and  II  obtained  by 
adding  the  second  and  third  fingers  respectively.  Prom  these 
signs  the  children  very  promptly  sang. 

The  age  of  the  children  of  the  second  class  was  about  nine. 
Here  they  begin  the  staff  notation,  and  we  heard  some  of  the 
exercises.  I  gave  the  melody  of  "  When  the  rosy  morn 
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appeareth,"  which  was  written  on  the  blackboard  in  the  Cheve 
notation,  and  sung  at  sight  fairly  well. 

The  third  class,  ages  ten  to  twelve,  followed  a  two-part 
voluntary  on  the  tableau  which  corresponds  to  our  modulator. 
H.  Guilhot  is  very  ready  with  two-part  counterpoint,  and,  like 
all  the  Cheve  teachers,  obtains  expression  while  pointing  to  a 
note  by  drawing  the  hand  end  of  the  pointer  out  from  the 
T)oard  for  ores.,  and  pressing  it  back  again  for  dim.  The  elbows 
help  in  this  effect.  The  Cheveists  have  no  formulated  doctrine 
of  mental  effects,  and  make  much  more  use  of  the  "  imperfect 
method  "  than  we  do.  Passages  of  some  length  occurred  during 
the  tableau  work  in  which  the  key  did  not  correspond  with  the 
syllables  used.  There  also  seemed  to  be  some  indifference  as 
to  what  pitch  tunes  were  sung  at,  both  from  the  Cheve  and 
.staff  notations.  In  this  matter  some  Tonic  Sol-fa  teachers 
are  not  wholly  free  from  shortcomings.  The  other  exercises 
were  capitally  done.  The  class  sang  in  two  parts  to  M. 
-Guilhot' s  pointing  on  a  blank  staff,  also  from  his  hand.  He 
sang  phrases  to  them,  and  writing  with  chalk  like  the  infants, 
they  simultaneously  held  up  their  slates  with  a  large  or  small 
M  written  on,  to  express  whether  the  passage  sung  was  minor 
or  major.  With  his  rich  baritone  voice  M.  Guilhot  sang 
rhythmical  phrases  to  la,  the  class  in  response  singing  the 
Sol-fa  names.  Again  he  sang  phrases  on  one  tone  to  la,  the 
class  replying  with  the  time-names,  on  the  same  tone.  As  he 
sang  these  time  exercises,  M.  Guilhot  beat  time  with  his  baton. 
This  was  necessary,  as  some  of  the  phrases  included  difficult 
syncopation  and  cross  accent.  Mrs.  Curwen,  at  M.  Guilhot's 
request,  jotted  down  the  following  melody  in  the  staff  notation. 
It  was  written  in  the  Cheve  figures  upon  the  blackboard,  and 
sung  off  capitally  at  sight : — 
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After  this  came  passages  sung  by  the  teacher  to  la,  the  class- 
having  to  write  the  time-signature  on  their  slates.  The  prepared 
pieces  were  sung  in  three  parts,  with  very  pure  tone  and  much 
feeling.  Now  and  then  a  verse  in  a  school  song  would  he  sung: 
as  a  solo  hy  a  child  ;  this  was  a  pleasant  change. 

This  was  the  highest  class,  and  it  certainly  did  great  credit 
to  the  teaching.  The  scholars  now  dispersed,  all  hut  seven  or 
eight  of  the  elder  hoys,  who  form  a  select  class  for  harmony  and 
composition.  The  work  we  saw  done  by  them  was  in  the 
composing  of  melody.  From  the  song  book  in  their  hands  the 
teacher  chose  a  tune,  questioned  them  as  to  its  rhythmical 
form — i.e.,  how  many  measures  went  to  a  phrase,  &c.  He  then, 
told  each  boy  to  invent  a  tune  on  the  same  rhythmical  plan. 
All  round  the  wall  of  the  room  there  was  a  broad  dado  of  black 
paint,  which  afforded  an  endless  blackboard.  The  boys  ran  to- 
the  wall,  each  having  a  yard  or  so,  and  began  writing  the 
melodies  very  quickly  in  the  Cheve  figures  with  chalk.  When 
they  had  done,  M.  Guilhot  walked  along  the  wall,  followed  by 
the  boys,  criticising  the  work  of  each.  The  result  was  good,  on 
the  whole,  but  it  is  hard  to  teach  melody,  or  at  least  to  explain 
mistakes  in  melody,  without  reference  to  harmony.  Later  in 
the  clay  we  listened  to  the  boys'  brass  band  playing  from  the 
figure  notation  several  rather  difficult  arrangements  from 
Kossini,  Boildeau,  &c.  The  bandmaster,  M.  Perin,  is  a  veteran 
disciple  of  the  father  of  M.  Amand  Cheve.  M.  Perin  was  in 
early  life  a  cornet  in  the  guard  of  Charles  X,  and  seems  to 
belong  to  ancient  history  !  He  has  a  firm  belief  in  the  Cheve- 
notation  for  military  bands.  An  hour  or  two  before,  he  took 
Mrs.  Curwen's  melody  printed  above,  harmonised  and  scored  it 
(in  the  staff  notation),  then  wrote  out  the  separate  parts  for  the 
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instruments  in  figure  notes,  and  now,  in  our  presence,  gave  them 
to  the  twenty  boys,  who  played  it  off  at  sight  with  perfect 
readiness.  Most  certainly  the  boys  showed  by  this  how  easy  it 
is  to  play  from  the  figures.  Following  the  prepared  pieces  from 
the  Cheve  score  which  M.  Perm  lent  us  we  noticed  here  and 
there  complete  movements  in  relative  key?,  represented  in  the 
principal  key  of  the  piece,  4  or  5  standing  for  the  tonic  measure 
after  measure.  "We  were  told  that  they  do  not  change  the 
sol-faing  for  these  subsidiary  movements.  It  was  pleasant  to 
learn  that  there  are  at  the  present  moment  three  or  four 
brass  bands  in  France  playing  from  the  Cheve  notation.  But 
there  is  very  little  printed  music. 

After  a  hospitable  dinner  we  drove  back  to  Grandvilliers  in 
the  twilight,  full  of  genial  memories  of  an  instructive  and  happy 
day.  Not  only  shall  we  remember  the  singing,  but  the 
mingling  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  work  and  play,  and  their 
gentle  bearing  towards  each  other  were  most  pleasant  to  witness. 
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BRUSSELS, 

"WHILE  in  Brussels  I  had  a  conversation  with  Mons.  Lagye,  a 
visiting  music  teacher  of  the  Cheve  system  in  the  primary 
schools  of  the  city.  He  has  duty  at  eighteen  schools,  nine 
for  boys  and  nine  for  girls.  Each  school  is  divided  for  the 
music  lesson  into  three  classes,  and  each  class  receives  three 
lessons  a  week,  each  lesson  lasting  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
The  children  are  specially  classified  for  music  into  "  quick,'* 
"  medium,"  and  "slow."  Mons.  Lagye  says  that  the  Cheve 
system  has  been  well  received  in  Brussels,  and  is  spreading. 

Girls'  Communal  School, 

The  superintendent  of  education  gave  me  leave  to  visit 
Communal  School  No.  17,  in  which  I  found  650  girls  of  from 
six  to  fourteen.  The  singing  is  taught  by  a  visiting  professor 
(a  lady),  and  the  children  have  three  lessons  of  an  hour 
each  per  week.  Every  scholar  learns.  For  singing  the  girls 
are  in  three  divisions,  but  as  the  school  is  large  these  are  sub- 
divided, and  the  professor  has  six  classes  a  week.  The  girls 
never  give  a  concert,  but  they  sing  at  the  distribution  of  prizes. 
Madame  la  Dircctrice  took  me  to  the  highest  class,  in  which 
were  thirty  girls  of  eleven  to  fourteen.  They  first  sang  from 
memory  a  two-part  song,  with  voices  rather  small,  but  sweet. 
The  lesson  began  by  the  teacher  writing  on  the  blackboard  the 
scale  of  C : — 
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This  she  used  to  point  at,  the  girls  sol-faing  in  response,  of 
course  in  key  C.  The  jumps  were  wide— as  much  as  a  tenth 
sometimes — but  the  girls  did  well.  Then  the  teacher  took  two 
pointers,  and  pointed  two  parts,  which  were  sung.  Ear 
exercises  in  key  C  came  next.  The  teacher  sang  single  notes  to 
la  and  the  class  sang  in  response  to  Sol-fa.  They  next  answered 
theory  questions  on  the  "  hands  up  "  plan.  Then  another  scale 
-exercise  was  pointed.  Curiously  the  notes  me  and  lah  were 
sung  rather  flat.  The  scale  of  E  (four  sharps)  was  now  written 
on  the  board,  and  the  girls  sol-faed  readily  from  fixed  do,  as 
pointed.  A  unison  exercise  in  E  minor  was  on  a  blackboard  as 
I  entered.  I  fancy  it  had  been  practised  before — 


The  signature  was  written  as  I  have  given  it.  The  class  were 
very  shaky  at  this,  and  after  a  few  attempts  it  was  abandoned. 
While  the  books  were  being  distributed  theory  questions  were 
rapidly  asked.  The  first  song  (unison)  had  a  line  which  ended 


sol       sol    fa       fa       mi. 


This  was  sol-faed  (fixed  do)  as  above,  F  sharp  and  F  natural 
having  the  same  Sol-fa  name.  As  a  consequence  F  sharp  was 
sung  both  times,  the  natural  being  ignored.  A  flattened  third 
of  the  major  scale  (ma),  which  occurred  later,  was  overlooked 
in  the  same  fashion.  In  a  later  piece,  however,  the  chromatics 
were  right.  The  girls  beat  time  as  they  sang. 

Boys'  Communal   School, 

Communal  School,  No.  4,  is  in  the  same  street  as  No.  17 — 
exactly  opposite,  in  fact.  But  No.  4  is  for  boys.  In  conversa- 
tion with  the  headmaster  I  learned  that  there  are  700  here;  they 
come  at  six  years  old  and  remain  often  till  seventeen.  Three 
one-hour  singing  lessons  are  given  each  week.  The  assistant 
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masters  in  the  school,  who  hold  a  music  diploma  from  the- 
formal  College,  teach  the  subject  themselves ;  in  other  cases, 
and  chiefly,  it  is  taught  by  a  visiting  professor.  The  boys 
sing  by  ear  till  they  are  ten  ;  then  they  begin  notation. 

The  first  class  I  heard  consisted  of  forty  boys  from  ten  to 
eleven  years  of  age.  This  was  their  second  year  at  notation. 
The  teacher  wrote  a  rising  scale  on  the  blackboard  : — 


-<s»- 


IcTfe' 


22: 


IEZ: 


afterwards  adding  the  "£"  at  the  semitones  and  the  dash  at  the 
tones  as  he  explained  the  structure.  Afterwards  the  scale  of 
G  ascending  was  similarly  written  and  discussed.  The  teacher 
had  a  cold,  and  used  a  harmonium  for  ear  exercises.  He 
played  single  notes,  and  the  boys  responded  by  sol-faing  the 
name,  always  in  key  C.  Phrases  of  six  or  seven  notes  followed, 
time  being  dictated  as  well  as  tune,  for  the  teacher  beat  with 
his  left  hand  as  he  played  with  his  right,  and  the  boys  beat  as 
they  sang  their  response.  There  was  no  modification  of  syllables 
when  F  sharp  was  introduced.  It  was  still  fa.  A  blackboard, 
containing  the  following  exercise  was  now  brought  forward.  I 
write  the  two  parts  on  one  stave  to  save  space  : — 

J L--1 1 
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After  some  talk  about  measure,  signature,  &e.  (boys  coming  up 
and  pointing  to  the  various  features  of  the  exercise),  one  boy 
came  forward  and  sang  the  treble  (fixed  do)  beating  time. 
Then  two  boys  came  up  and  tried  the  treble,  but  broke  down  at 
(a).  They  were  corrected  by  the  harmonium,  and  were  right 
the  second  time.  Then  all  the  trebles  sang.  Now  the  altos  all 
stood  up.  One  boy  came  up  and  attempted  the  part  alone, 
others  singing  mentally  (a  good  exercise).  After  some  trials 
he  was  dismissed,  and  three  others  were  called  up.  These  sang 
correctly,  except  for  a  little  roughness  on  the  F  sharps,  natural 
to  all  who  are  trained  so  long  in  key  C.  Then  all  the  altos. 
Then  both  parts  together.  Very  well  done  the  last  time :  firm 
and  confident.  Fifteen  minutes  at  this  exercise.  The  voice 
production  was  imperfect.  There  was  a  curious  jump  into  the 
new  register  at  A,  whether  approached  from  above  or  below. 
The  change  of  timbre  was  striking.  By  request  I  wrote  on  the 
board : — 

1     2 


3      4 


a=g=gi^^F^1P 

i  r^ ^^  I  ^^c?       tl 


There  was  a  momentary  enquiry  as  to  whether  the  class  had 
learnt  the  key  of  F,  but  it  was  promptly  decided  that  they 
had.  The  trebles  first  stood  up  and  beat  time  while  sol-faing 
on  a  monotone  (fa,  fa,  fa,  mi,  &c.)  in  proper  time.  Then  the 
chord  of  F  was  sounded  on  harmonium,  and  the  class  sang  it 
(fa,  la,  do,  fa1).  This  test  caused  some  difiiculty.  At  1,  2  the 
boys  sang  G  F  for  A  G,  and  this  error  was  continued  in  each 
of  the  three  attempts.  At  3,  4  they  also  sang  A  G  for  B  A. 
At  the  second  trial  at  3,  5,  and  6  they  sang  the  B  natural 
instead  of  flat.  The  third  trial  was  right  except  for  1  and  2. 
The  voices  were  pure  and  gentle. 

The  next  class  I  heard  was  younger  than  the  last — boys  of 
ten.  The  teacher  explained  that  he  was  not  a  professor  of 
music,  but  this  apology  was  unnecessary,  as  the  singing  was 
most  tasteful.  The  boys  sang  very  sweetly  a  two-part  song. 
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There  was  feeling  in  it.  Then  came  two  more  songs  from 
memory,  in  two  parts.  Before  each  was  a  short  chord  exercise 
(fixed  do).  The  teacher  called  for  notes  in  the  speaking  voice, 
and  they  were  given.  I  cannot  praise  too  highly  the  refined 
singing  of  these  songs.  The  phrasing  and  punctuating  were 
excellent.  For  a  three-part  song  the  boys  separated  into  three 
groups.  This  was  a  13th  century  air,  harmonised.  The  alto 
went  down  to  A,  yet  the  voices,  young  as  they  were,  were 
audible  and  in  tune.  These  pieces  must  have  been  learned  by 
ear,  as  the  boys  are  only  beginning  notation.  The  teacher 
wrote  on  the  board  : — 

*l 


First  came  a  chord  exercise  to  remind  the  class  that  the  F 
was  a  semitone  below  sol.  The  class  now  sang  the  notes  in 
tune,  but  in  no  time  (all  equal),  as  the  teacher  pointed  to  them 
with  his  finger.  They  got  them  all  right  except  at  (a),  where 
they  sang  G  for  F.  Second  time  right.  Then  they  monotoned 
the  notes  in  time  to  their  Sol-fa  names  (sol,  /a,  sol,  la,  si,  &c.). 
Then  they  sang  the  exercise  in  time  and  tune  combined,  quite 
correctly.  Struck  with  the  musicianship  of  the  teacher  I  asked 
him  if  he  was  a  member  of  a  choral  society.  He  replied  no  ; 
he  held  the  Normal  College  diploma  for  music,  but  could  not 
join  any  choir,  as  he  taught  a  night  school.  He  was,  however, 
fond  of  music. 

These  two  were  the  only  elementary  schools  in  Brussels  that 
I  visited. 

Normal  School  for  Men, 

During  my  tour  in  Belgium  I  began  observations  at  Brussels, 
in  the  Normal  School  for  Masters  in  the  Boulevard  Hainaut, 
attending  there  at  nine  one  morning  by  appointment.  I  had 
been  most  kindly  received  at  the  Town  Hall  by  Mons.  Emil 
Andre,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  gave  me  a  list 
of  schools  to  go  to,  and  telephoned  to  them  to  be  prepared  to 
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let  me  hear  the  singing.  This  is  a  day  college.  The  principal 
is  Mons.  Sluys,  and  the  music  teachers  are  MM.  Lemahv, 
Lagye,  and  Doehaerd.  I  was  glad  to  find  the  Cheve  system  in 
use.  The  whole  of  the  students,  a  hundred  or  more  in  number, 
assembled  in  the  large  and  lofty  entrance  chamber,  and  wero 
put  through  their  musical  exercise.  Their  ages  varied.  The 
Ecole  Norniale  d'Instituteurs  is  a  school  of  the  ordinary  kind  as 
well  as  a  school  for  teachers.  Thus  there  are  boys,  aged  from 
eight  upwards,  as  well  as  the  students  proper,  whose  course 
lasts  three  years  (sixteen  to  nineteen).  Many  of  the  voices 
were  in  process  of  change ;  thus  the  tone  was  somewhat  raw, 
and  there  was  a  little  flattening.  A  numeral  hand-sign  exercise 
came  first.  These  signs  were  suggested  to  MM.  Kobin  and 
Guilhot  by  our  own  hand-signs.  The  Cheveists  having  given  us 
the  invaluable  time-names,  we  may  be  glad  to  have  suggested 
an  idea  of  this  kind  to  them.  One  finger  represents  doh ;  two, 
ray ;  and  so  on  to  soh ;  then  thumb  and  little  finger  together 
make  lah;  and  little  finger  alone,  te;  thus  completing  the  scale. 
Chromatics  are  obtained  by  turning  the  hand.  A  good  plan  for 
getting  expresssion  with  the  hand-signs  was  shown.  On  the 
hand  which  is  giving  the  signs  being  drawn  back  to  the  chest  a 
dim.  occurs,  and  the  singing  remains  piano  as  long  as  it  is  there. 
Then  as  the  hand  advances  from  the  chest  the  pupils  crescendo. 
Mons.  Lemaire  gave  a  rapid  two-part  sign  exercise.  Then  ear 
exercises — four  notes  laaed,  with  singing  response  from  class  to 
Sol-fa  names.  Galin's  Meloplast  was  then  produced.  It  is  a 
diagram  of  this  kind.  The  class  sing  at  the  bidding 
of  the  teacher's  pointer.  If  he  points  to  Gr  (2nd 
line)  they  sing  sol.  If  then  he  slides  his  pointer 
along  the  2nd  line  into  the  right  hand  column  they 
sharpen  the  note  a  semitone.  Similar  sliding  in 
the  opposite  direction  will  cause  a  note  to  be 
flattened.  Any  clef  can  be  written  at  the  left  hand 
side,  and  the  pitch  changed  accordingly.  The  next  chart  pro- 
duced was  a  "  Tableau  Modulateur,"  which,  it  was  explained  to 
me,  was  adapted  from  the  "  method  Cur  wen."  This  was  really 
an  extended  modulator,  seven  columns  on  each  side  of  the 
central  one,  all  the  notes  being  represented  by  figures,  with  the 
accidentals  (figures  with  diagonal  lines  drawn  through).  A 
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copy  of  the  "  Standard  Course "  was  shown  to  me,  to  prove 
whence  the  idea  was  obtained.  Here,  again,  I  was  glad  to  find 
a  Tonic  Sol-fa  idea  at  work.  Mons.  Lagye  gave  a  two-part 
voluntary  on  this  extended  modulator,  using  black  and  white 
pointers,  and  crossing  the  parts  freely.  The  following  melody 
was  written  in  Cheve  notation  on  the  blackboard  : — 


It  was  first  spelled  through  to  the  time-names  on  monotone, 
then  sung  to  tune.  Next  it  was  written  in  staff  notation  below, 
and  sung  from  that,  the  teacher  pointing  to  the  notes  and 
beating  them  in  time.  It  was  explained  to  me  that  half  the 
class  began  the  subject  in  October,  knowing  nothing.  This  being 
the  case  good  progress  was  shown,  as  the  various  exercises,  if 
simple,  were  readily  done.  Afterwards  I  listened  to  some 
three-part  choruses  by  Delibes,  &c.  The  style  was  crisp  and 
bright,  and  there  was  much  attention  to  expression. 

"We  passed  next  to  a  class  of  boys,  of  eight  to  ten  years. 
They  went  through  their  Cheve  practice.  First  time  and  tune 
exercises — voices  gentle  and  sweet.  Then  dictation :  the 
teacher  laaed  phrases  of  two  and  three  notes,  and  the  class  sang 
a  response  in  Sol-fa.  Then  each  boy  held  up  the  index  finger 
and  they  all  tata'd  a  time  exercise,  beating  time  as  they  sang. 
This  exercise  was  in  two-pulse  measure,  and  included  silences 
on  the  first  of  the  bar.  The  teacher  now  made  hand-signs,  and 
the  boys  sang  in  response,  most  of  them  signing  as  they  sang. 
The  teacher,  in  compliment  to  the  Englishman,  signed  our 
National  Anthem,  which  I  acknowledged  with  my  best  bow. 
Then  followed  two-part  hand-signs,  some  of  the  little  men. 
actually  signing  two  parts  and  singing  one  ! 

A  group  of  70  boys  aged  nine  to  sixteen,  to  whom  I  next 
listened,  used  a  book  in  which  the  tunes  were  given  in  both 
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Cheve  and  old  notation,  interlined.  They  sang  a  piece  which  I 
<ehose,  and  which  they  had  not  seen  before,  very  fairly.  A 
.slight  slip  which  they  made  proved  to  me,  what  I  have  always 
;said,  that  when  children  have  two  notations  under  their  eye  at 
once,  they  will  sing  from  the  easiest.  The  melody  ran 


The  boys  gave  the  higher  octave  at  the  last  note.  This  is 
ti  mistake  which  might  occur  (owing  to  defective  printing)  in 
the  Cheve  or  Sol-fa  notation,  but  could  not  occur  in  the  staff. 
Hence  I  concluded  that  they  were  singing  from  Cheve. 

The  Cheve  system  has  been  used  in  this  school  for  three 
years.  Five  handsome  life-sized  busts  of  the  founders,  Emil 
Cheve,  Galin,  Paris,  Madame  Cheve,  acd  Rousseau,  stand  in  the 
headmaster's  room. 

A  liberal  allowance  is  made  in  the  time  table  for  music.  It 
is  as  follows  : — 

Boys  six  to  eight,  three  ten-minutes7  lessons  a  week. 
First  class,  two  one -hour  lessons  a  week. 
Medium  class,  three  one-hour  lessons  a  week. 
Highest  class,  three  one-hour  lessons  a  week. 

Normal  School  for  Women, 

The  Normal  School  for  Women,  in  another  part  of  the  town, 
I  visited  on  a  subsequent  day.  I  found  the  buildings  in  the 
shape  of  an  open  square,  leaving  a  rural  garden-playground, 
with  shaded  paths  where  the  meditative  could  walk,  and  a 
£iant  stride  on  which  the  more  active  girls  were  disporting 
themselves.  Here,  again,  all  ages  were  mixed  ;  girls  of  from 
six  to  nineteen  all  being  taught  in  the  school.  The  teachers' 
course  is  a  three  years'  one,  from  sixteen  to  nineteen,  and  the 
students  practise  teaching  for  an  hour  each  day. 

The  first  year  students— 30  girls  of  sixteen — I  heard  first. 
This  school  is,  musically,  in  a  transition  period.  The  city  of 
Brussels  has  adopted  the  Cheve  method,  and  ordered  it  to  bo 
taught,  but  the  lady  professor,  an  excellent  musician,  prefers 
the  fixed  do  and  old  notation  to  which  she  has  been  accustomed. 
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As  a  compromise  she  teaches  both.  The  ingenious  Dessirier 
formulas  were  first  used.  Certain  wavings  of  the  teacher's- 
hand  are  -responded  to  by  the  class  singing  certain  groups  or 
notes.  The  purpose  is  not  evident.  A  large  chart  entitled 
"  Echelle  Chromatique  "  (Chromatic  Scale)  was  now  produced. 
It  had  been  prepared  by  a  pupil.  Down  the  middle  ran  two 
octaves  and  a  third  of  Sol-fa  notes  as  in  our  modulator.  The 
first  column  on  the  right  was  made  up  of  the  Sol-fa  notes  written 
a  semitone  higher,  and  with  a  sharp  against  them.  The  second 
column  on  the  right  was  composed  of  the  Sol-fa  notes  a  semi- 
tone higher  still,  with  a  double  sharp  against  them.  On  the 
left  were  two  corresponding  columns,  the  first  of  flats,  the 
second  of  .double  flats,  duly  depressed  in  the  picture.  The 
teacher,  taking  C  as  the  pitch,  pointed  to  and  fro,  entering  also- 
the  side  columns.  The  class  sang  to  her  pointing,. 
faS  but  were  a  little  unsteady  in  the  side  columns. 
Eor  example,  after  singing  re  mi  fa  in  the  centre 
column,  they  had  to  sing  re  mi  fa  taking  the/a  in 
the  side  column  and  making  a  whole  tone  between 
mi  and  fa.  They,  however,  made  a  semitone,  and 
had  to  try  again.  Dictation  followed  ;  the  teacher  played  four- 
note  phrases  on  the  piano  in  key  C,  and  the  class  sang  their 
answers  in  Sol-fa  readily.  The  teacher  moved  into  P  and  G, 
and  the  class,  retaining  the  Sol-faing  of  C  (fixed  do]  answered 
fairly  well. 

The  third  year  students — 40  girls  of  eighteen,  nineteen — 
came  next.  They  sang  some  pretty  unison  solfeggios.  I  wrote 
the  following  on  the  blackboard : — 


FA 
MI 

BE 


This  was  about  the  grade  of  the  solfeggios  I  had  heard.  The 
class  sang  it  at  once  to  fixed  do  perfectly,  in  time  and  tune. 
Then  one  girl  alone,  quite  right  too.  They  could  evidently 
have  taken  a  harder  test.  The  teacher  now  turned  to  an 
exercise  in  the  Cheve  notation  written  on  a  blackboard  let  into 
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the  wall.  This  I  think  had  been  already  practised.  It  was  in 
C,  and  changed  by  bridge-tones  into  G  and  back  again.  It  was 
correctly  sung,  showing  that  the  class  could  treat  the  syllables 
as  fixed  or  movable.  The  next  piece,  in  the  old  notation, 
happened  to  be  in  D.  The  teacher  had  an  A  fork,  and  the  girls, 
listening  to  it,  sang  la  sol  fa  mi  re  to  get  their  key-note,  thus 
going  back  to  the  fixed  do.  I  was  glad  to  hear  them  sing  a 
pretty  little  unison  children's  song,  such  as  would  be  used  in 
the  schools.  It  was  tastefully  rendered,  and  could  not  fail  to 
give  these  teachers  of  the  future  a  high  ideal  for  their  work. 
Then  followed  a  three-part  song,  very  soft  and  gentle,  and 
full  of  musical  feeling. 

To  find  the  Cheve  method  at  work  here  was  to  me  most 
gratifying.  Cheve  and  Tonic  Sol-fa  are  brother  and  sister. 
The  Cheveists,  I  am  glad  to  notice,  make  much  use  in  their 
propagandist  literature,  of  our  successes  in  England.  This  is 
right.  "Whatever  arguments  are  used  for  or  against  either  apply 
to  both.  The  existence  and  the  extension  of  both  movements 
at  the  present  day  is  a  proof  of  the  universally  felt  need  of 
approaching  the  staff  notation  through  an  enlightening  medium ; 
of  laying  a  foundation  in  tonality  and  rhythm  by  an  educational 
method  which  all  can  comprehend. 
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AMSTERDAM, 

Two  or  three  features  of  the  Amsterdam  schools  may  be  named 
at  the  outset.  First,  they  are  mixed;  a  plan  which  always 
favours  good  singing.  Second,  the  social  difficulty  is  got  over 
by  having  elementary  schools  of  three  or  even  four  grades. 
Those  of  the  first  or  lowest  grade  are  free,  and  those  of  higher 
grades  pay  an  ascending  scale  of  fees.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
there  are  the  city  schools  (secular)  and  schools  under  the  various 
religious  bodies.  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  visit  any  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Schools,  but  I  found  my  way  to  several 
Protestant  schools.  The  kindness  of  Mr.  Van  Lennep,  the 
Superintendent  of  Education  in  Amsterdam,  gave  me  the  entree 
everywhere. 

Lowest  Grade  School. 

The  first  school  I  visited  was  first  (lowest)  class  school, 
No.  17,  Wetering  Shans.  The  headmaster,  Mr.  W.  H.  de 
Groot,  is  a  good  musician.  He  has  edited  a  Cheve  method  for 
the  use  of  the  town,  and  he  trains  the  teachers  in  that  method. 
As  in  Brussels,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  find  the  Cheve  method  in 
use.  Mr.  de  Groot  is  strongly  in  favour  of  it.  He  had  not 
caught  my  name,  and  spoke  of  the  "  method  Curwen,"  which 
was  a  counterpart  of  Cheve,  and  was,  he  understood,  largely 
used  in  England.  No  sooner  had  the  children  opened  their 
mouths  than  one  realised  how  much  nearer  the  Dutch  are  to 
our  own  race  than  the  Belgians.  Fair-haired,  heavier  of  build, 
with  temperaments  more  phlegmatic  than  those  of  the  Belgians, 
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these  Amsterdam  children  reminded  me  of  many  a  school  that  I 
have  visited  in  England.  The  language  is  another  point  of 
contact.  In  its  sounds  the  Dutch  is  far  more  like  English  than 
the  French  I  had  listened  to  in  Belgium. 

We  entered  a  large  room.  Desks  for  96  children.  Two 
classes  (boys  and  girls  aged  eleven  to  fourteen)  both  under  mate 
teachers,  were  seated  side  by  side  having  different  lessons. 
They  have  three  half-hour  singing  lessons  a  week.  For  the 
singing  they  united.  The  headmaster  wrote  on  blackboard — 


f^\  • 


underneath  he  wrote  the  same  exercise  in  Cheve  figures — in 
tune  only,  not  time.  The  children  first  sang  it  to  staff.  The 
B  flat  near  the  end  gave  trouble ;  the  figures  were  referred  to 
for  help.  The  names  for  F  sharp  and  B  flat  were  respectively 
fay  and  tay—  at  any  rate,  this  is  the  pronunciation.  The  class 
flattened  much  at  this  exercise.  Again  the  master  wrote  on 
the  blackboard  in  staff— 


First  the  class  sol-faed  this  in  time  on  monotone,  beating  time. 
One  stoppage.  Then  in  tune  and  time,  quite  right  first  time. 
Next,  in  a  curious  staccato  way  the  teacher  dictated  the  follow- 
ing in  phrases  of  eight  notes.  The  class  sol-faed  the  answer, 
and  a  boy  at  the  blackboard  wrote  down  the  Cheve  figures, 
This  ear-test  contained  half  -pulses,  which  the  boy  duly  marked. 
Then  all  sang  from  the  board.  I  give  it  in  Sol-fa  notation  :— 

KBY   C. 

j|n  :n   |n  :n  |f  :s   |1   :n  |1  it    |d'  :n  |r  :fe  |s   :—  { 


:f,n|s   jf,n|d'  jt.ljs   :fe|f   :n 


:d,rn  sr    |d  :- 
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I  wonder  if  staccato  notes  are  easier  to  take  down  than  legato  ? 
Next  the  master  sang  a  number  of  phrases  of  six  or  seven  notes 
in  time  and  tune,  as  ear  exercises.  He  had  a  good  baritone 
voice,  and  put  feeling  and  expression  into  these  short  phrases, 
which  had  all  a  musical  shape.  The  children,  in  sol-faing  the 
answer,  gave  the  same  expression.  This  endeavour  to  fill  every 
exercise  with  emotion  is  a  good  one.  But  the  collective  sol- 
faing  of  ear  exercises  does  not  satisfy  our  English  teachers, 
who  know  that  a  few  voices  lead  the  remainder. 

Next  came  some  songs  in  two  parts.  These  were  full  of 
spirit — light  touch  and  bright  tone.  There  was  scarcely  any 
flattening — and  scarcely  any  expression.  I  asked  if  any  of  the 
children  were  learning  violin  or  piano  privately.  The  master 
laughed  at  the  idea,  and  said  they  were  all  too  poor. 

School  of  Higher  Grade. 

Mr.  Inspector  Yan  Lennep,  when  I  first  saw  him,  said  "  the 
poorest  schools  sing  best,"  and  intimated  that  the  higher  you 
go  the  less  singing  there  is.  However,  I  was  anxious  to  see  an 
elementary  school  of  the  better  social  class,  and  went  to  the 
Franz  Hal  School — named  after  a  famous  Dutch  artist.  Here 
I  found  that  one  hour  a  week  is  given  to  the  subject.  It  is 
taught  by  the  ordinary  teachers.  The  children  only  practise 
songs ;  there  is  no  time  for  theory,  and  it  is  not  taught.  About 
100  boys  and  girls  of  eleven  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  assembled  in 
the  gymnasium  that  I  might  hear  them  sing.  They  formed  a 
bright  and  intelligent  group  of  middle-class  children,  but  I 
cannot  praise  the  performance.  It  was  rough,  and  sometimes 
wrong ;  rather  noisy ;  and  many  were  listless.  The  class  was 
too  large  for  educational  work.  I  got  the  teacher  to  call 
"hands  up"  for  those  who  were  taking  instrument  lessons  out 
of  school  hours.  Out  of  the  100  there  were  30  (a  few  of  these 
boys)  learning  the  piano,  and  five  (all  boys)  learning  the  violin. 

Protestant  School. 

The  next  school  I  visited  was  a  large  and  well-furnished  one, 
evidently  under  strong  religious  influence.  It  was  in  the 
Wetering  Shans.  Here  are  670  boys  and  girls  of  from  six  to 
fourteen.  They  begin  musical  notation  at  ten,  singing  by  ear 
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Before  that.  The  Dutch  plan  seems  to  be  "  mixed  schools 
under  a  male  staff."  Thus  in  this  school  there  were  fifteen 
men  and  two  women  teachers,  the  women  being  employed  for 
the  very  youngest  classes.  The  headmaster,  Mr.  J.  J".  van 
Knicken,  is  a  musician.  He  took  me  to  the  highest  class, 
about  100  boys  and  girls.  A  harmonium  was  brought  in,  and 
several  religious  songs  were  sung,  including  a  Dutch  version  of 
"  Shall  we  gather  at  the  river?''  and  the  old  Sunday  school 
favourite  "Children  of  Jerusalem."  I  was  informed  that  they 
teach  theory  by  the  Cheve  method,  and  have  two  lessons  a 
week  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The  singing  of  the 
pieces,  however,  sounded  to  me  as  if  it  was  by  ear.  One  can 
always  tell  this.  I  was  anxious  to  test  the  children,  and 
wrote  on  the  blackboard  in  Cheve  notation  (I  give  it  here  in 
Sol-fa)  :— 

KEY  C. 
||d     :n     :s     |d'    :s      :n,r|d     jti     :d     In     sr     :d     j 

)|s     :1     :t     jd1    :d     :r     |n     :n     :r.    |d    j—    :—   II 

The  headmaster,  however,  excused  himself.  "  The  classes 
-were  just  changed."  The  class  now  took  up  a  new  piece.  A 
"boy  with  a  cornet  came  forward,  and  all  children  sang  the  alto 
while  the  cornet  played  the  air.  Things  were  then  reversed — 
cornet  alto,  children  air.  After  this  came  two  or  three  more 
pieces  of  a  good  class — extended  anthems,  in  fact.  The  cornet 
played  the  air,  the  harmonium  filled  up,  and  the  children  all 
sang  from  memory.  The  last  piece  was  composed  by  the 
headmaster.  Evidently  there  was  little  theory  taught,  but 
the  master  had  real  musical  feeling,  and — I  say  this  in  spite 
of  "  Shall  we  gather  at  the  river?" — sought  to  bring  up  his 
children  on  good  models. 

A  Creche, 

The  Rosenthal  School,  which  comes  next  on  my  notes,  was  a 
Creche,  Three  hundred  children  of  from  three  to  six  years  ; 
liours  nine  to  five ;  fee  about  a  halfpenny  a  day ;  the  singing  by 
ear  only ;  eldest  class  a  little  Cheve.  The  class  I  heard  sang 
sitting  at  their  little  desks,  and  clapped  hands  at  the  refrain  of 
the  song. 
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Primary  School, 


The  Primary  School  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  Goverfc 
Flink  Street,  contains  400  boys  and  girls  of  from  six  to  twelve- 
years.     The  rooms  were  spotlessly  clean,  and  positively  smelt 
of  soap.     The  fees  here  are  40  Dutch  cents  (8d.)  a  week,  or  2O 
guilders  (£1   13s.  4d.)  a  year.     A  capital  set  of  children.     The* 
senior  class  (about  80  boys  and  girls,  eleven  to  thirteen)  was* 
what  I  heard.     There  is  no  Cheve  here  :    the  master  teaches- 
staff  with  movable  do.     I  asked  why  he  did  not  have  Cheve, 
and  the  objection  was,  "Why  learn  two  notations?"     I  have- 
heard  this  in  England  !     A  harmonium  was  brought  in,  and  the- 
class   sang  two  or  three  school  songs,  with  rather  hard  tone. 
The  songs  in  staccato  style,  with  short  notes,  were  better  in. 
tune  than  those  with  sustained  notes.     Each  child  had  a  pretty- 
little    book   of    Dutch   metrical  psalms,    with  the   melody   in 
ancient  notation— unbarred,  square  notes,  some  in  Gr  and  some- 
in   C   clef.      They   now   sol-faed   one    of  these   on   monotone- 
(movable  do  principle),  the  teacher  counting  two  between  each, 
note,  in  order,  I   suppose,  to   get  the   necessary   deliberation. 
These  psalms,  as  all  who  have  attended  a  Dutch  service  knowr 
are  sung  with  extraordinary  slowness.     The  children  next  sang- 
the  Choral  in  tune.      The  teacher  used  the  finger  staff  for  a 
voluntary  in  several  keys,  the  class  following  readily.     He  next 
played  single  notes  on  harmonium   (after  the  chord  had  been, 
given)   and  the  class  called  out  the  names  in  speaking  voice. 
AY'hen  sharp  four  occurred  it  was  called  fee.     The  master  now- 
brought  out  his  coloured  chalks,  of  which  he  had  spoken  to  me- 
on  my  arrival.     He  uses  white  for  air,  blue  for  alto,  red  for 
tenor,  and  yellow  for  bass.     When,  in  short  score,  two  parts^ 
have  one  note,  he  makes  half  of  it  in  one  colour  and  half  in 
another.     The  object  of  this  is  to  help  the  singers  to  distinguish 
their  parts.     The  teacher  wrote  a  few  measures  on  the  board 
to  show  me.     I  wrote  on  the  board  in  staff  notation — 
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After  questions  as  to  key  and  measure,  and  a  little  time-beating 
on  the  pupils'  part,  the  class  read  out  the  exercise  to  Sol-fa 
syllables  (movable  do]  on  monotone,  the  teacher  striking  the 
notes  with  his  pointer  in  time  as  they  did  so.  The  exercise 
was  then  sung  in  time  and  tune  quite  correctly.  I  then  altered 
it  a  little  : — 


The  class  attempted  this  at  once,  the  teacher  pointing  to  and 
tapping  in  time  each  note  as  they  sang.  There  were  a  few 
mistakes  ;  for  example,  the  first  note  of  measure  seven  was 
sung  I?  instead  of  E — the  fruit,  no  doubt,  of  too  much  stepwise 
scale  practice.  Having  sung  D  C  B  A  G  (t  1  s  f  m)  the  habits 
of  the  children  left  them  unprepared  for  a  leap.  The  teacher 
of  this  school  was  evidently  an  educationist  in  music,  and  had 
a  notion  of  systematic  teaching. 

Lower  Grade  School, 

The  last  school  I  visited  in  Amsterdam  was  one  of  the  first 
(or  lowest)  class.  It  was  called  School  No.  5.  Two  lessons 
a  week,  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  are  given  in  singing. 
The  Cheve  method  is  used,  with  old  notation  in  the  highest 
class.  I  heaid  the  second  class  of  the  school,  a  group  of  fifty 
children  of  seven,  eight,  and  nine  years.  They  had  a  short 
lesson  on  time,  and  in  order  to  bring  home  the  accents  of  three- 
pulse  measure  the  teacher  made  them  "  mark  time  "  in  military 
fashion,  on  the  floor,  with  a  heavy  tread  for  the  strong  accent, 
and  two  light  treads  for  the  weak  accents.  I  wrote  in  Cheve 
notation — 


:n     :s     |d'    :s      :n,r|d     :t,     :d     |n     :r 


:d 


The  master,  however,  asked  that  the  half-pulsu  notes  should  bo 
omitted,  so  I  rubbed  out  the  "  r."     First  the  class  tate'd  the 
above.     Then  they  sol-faed  it  on  monotone.     Then  they  tried 
8 
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time  and  tune.  After  four  or  five  trials  it  was  fairly  right,  but 
was  never  properly  sung.  The  children  seemed  to  want  a 
mental  picture  of  the  scale  such  as  our  modulator  gives.  I 
wrote  an  upright  scale  of  figures  on  the  board,  and  gave  them 
a  voluntary.  The  figures  placed  in  this  position  seemed  easier 
to  them.  No  dictation  was  given.  A  song  was  sung,  the  tone 
soft  and  nice.  This  ended  my  school  visits  in  Amsterdam.  I 
desired  to  visit  some  secondary  schools,  but  was  pulled  up  by 
the  official  reply,  "Singing  is  not  taught  in  the  secondary 
schools." 
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SWEDEN. 


STOCKHOLM, 

IN  Sweden,  one  comes  in  contact  with  a  people  of  great 
intelligence  and  of  liberal  and  progressive  ideas  as  regards 
education.  The  population  of  Stockholm  is  280,000,  and 
there  are  27,000  children  in  the  public  schools,  all  of  which  are 
free,  and  attended  by  rich  and  poor  alike.  There  is  municipal 
inspection  of  the  schools,  but  no  government  inspection.  The 
government  grant  depends  simply  on  the  number  of  teachers 
in  a  school.  The  average  attendance  in  Stockholm  is  92*3  per 
cent.,  enough  to  make  an  English  teacher's  mouth  water. 
There  are  no  kindergartens  in  Sweden.  The  children  are  kept 
at  home  till  the  age  of  seven.  The  hours  are  8  to  1,  every 
lesson  lusting  45  minutes,  with  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  play. 
For  the  first  four  years  of  the  school  life  (seven  to  ten  or  eleven) 
boys  and  girls  are  taught  together;  afterwards  separately. 
Two  singing  lessons  are  given  every  week. 

The  book  which  is  used  in  the  schools  is  by  Miss  Bergstrom, 
one  of  the  lady  teachers,  and  it  contains  a  good  deal  that 
approaches  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  point  of  view.  There  are  three 
books ;  the  first,  for  ear-singing,  begins  on  Gr,  and  works  from 
that  note.  The  first  interval  taught  is  a  third.  Then  little 
phrases  in  key  G  or  F  are  given,  introducing  a  third  stepwise, 
then  a  fourth,  then  a  fifth.  At  each  step  ladders,  like  Mr. 
Hullah's,  are  printed,  showing  the  semitones,  and  with  do  re  mi 
standing  on  one  side,  and  1  2  3  on  the  other.  These  are  set 
against  tunes  in  whatever  key  they  may  be.  Some  of  the  later 
tunes  in  this  book  are  in  keys  D  and  A,  but  the  compass  ranges 
from  D  up  to  C ;  no  higher.  All  the  tunes  are  in  unison.  The 
second  book  introduces  notation,  and  here  the  usual  staffist 
method  is  followed.  There  are  first  twenty-five  tunes  in  key 
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C,  then  a  number  in  G,  then  a  lot  in  D,  then  in  F,  then  in  B>. 
Each  new  key  is  explained  with  elaborate  emphasis,  as  if  the 
scale  were  a  new  fact,  which  to  the  singer  it  of  course  is  not. 
Minor  keys,  intervals,  chromatics  are  explained.  The  words  of 
all  the  96  tunes  in  the  book  are  printed  by  themselves  at  the 
end,  there  being  none  in  the  music.  This  looks  like  ear-singing, 
but  possibly  the  tunes  are  intended  first  to  be  used  as  exercises, 
then  as  songs.  The  third  book,  devoted  to  two-  and  three-part 
singing,  surprises  one  by  having  two  exercises  in  G  at  the 
beginning,  with  the  fixed  do  syllables  underneath.  Evidently 
these  must  be  intended  to  be  applied  to  the  hundred  pieces 
which  follow.  To  start  with  the  movable  do  and  go  on  to  the 
fixed  do  is  indeed  perplexing.  I  did  not,  however,  hear  any 
fixed  do  in  Stockholm,  all  the  pieces  being  sung  to  words  or 
alphabetical  names. 

Adolf   Fredrik  Skola, 

The  Adolf  Fredrik  Skola,  to  which  Inspector  Bergman  took 
me,  contains  1,100  children,  aged  seven  to  fourteen  or  fifteen, 
and  28  certificated  teachers — none  under  twenty.  The  first  five 
classes  (seven  to  twelve)  are  taught  singing  by  the  ordinary 
teachers.  The  elder  classes  are  grouped  under  a  special  music 
teacher,  who  works  in  a  spacious  music  room,  lofty  and  light, 
with  a  harmonium  at  one  end.  The  girls,  I  was  told,  sing 
better  than  the  boys.  !N"o  fixed  number  of  songs  has  to  be 
taught  during  the  year. 

The  first  class  I  heard  was  composed  of  70  or  80  girls  of 
thirteen — it  was  Classes  YI  and  VII  combined.  A  lady 
was  the  teacher;  she  teaches  music  only.  A  large  blackboard 
had  a  representation  of  the  keyboard  of  the  pianoforte  painted 
on  it,  also  a  staff,  with  notes  from  G,  to  G'.  (two  octaves).  The 
violin  is  not  used  for  teaching  singing  in  Stockholm  schools. 
The  girls  first  sang  the  descending  scale  of  E  to  oo-ay-ah  in 
succession.  Then  the  descending  and  ascending  scale  to  ah. 
Then  the  scale  of  E  up  and  down  to  the  movable  do.  During 
the  last  sixteen  years  I  have  visited  nearly  all  the  European 
countries  to  study  the  methods  of  teaching  singing,  and,  except 
in  the  Cheve  classes,  I  had  never  heard  the  movable  "do"  before! 
Next  the  well-known  voice  exercise  d  ra  r  f  m  s,  &c.;  and  down 
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again,  to  laa.  Then  chord  arpeggios.  The  harmonium  was  used 
to  pattern  and  start  the  class,  but  was  not  played  while  they 
sang.  The  back  of  the  instrument  faced  the  class,  and  the 
teacher  stood  at  it,  touching  a  note  now  and  again  as  needed. 
Eighteen  girls  from  the  front  now  went  and  stood  under  the 
blackboard,  away  from  the  rest  of  the  class.  These  were  the 
altos,  and  the  rest  taking  the  treble,  we  had  the  familiar 
German  folk-song : — 

KEY    F. 

j  |d  s-:d  |n  :-:n|  s  :-  :-|n  :-:-|f  j-jf  |n  :r  :n|r  :-  :-  |- :-  j-|| 

The  singing  was  sweet  and  gentle,  but  the  piece  was  taken  too 
slowly.  For  this  piece  all  the  class  stood.  They  had  no  help 
or  accompaniment.  An  exercise  in  the  book  was  now  taken  in 
hand : — 


At  *  the  class  sang  upper  C  the  first  time.  At  f  the  B  was 
sung  flat  both  first  and  second  times.  The  error  was  corrected, 
not  by  the  harmonium  or  the  teacher's  voice,  but  by  "  hands 
Tip."  "  What  is  wrong  ?  "  There  were  several  girls  ready  to 
point  out  the  error.  After  several  repetitions  the  B  at  f  was 
still  shaky,  the  whole  exercise  being  most  timidly  sung. 
Lastly,  we  had  another  song  (two-part),  sung  with  sweet  and 
soft  voices. 

Later  on,  I  heard  in  the  same  room  a  class  of  35  boys  of 
twelve  and  thirteen  years— Class  VI,  under  the  same  lady 
teacher.  They  first  sang  the  chords  C  E  G  C1  G  E  C  and 
C  F  A  C1  A  F  C  to  alphabetical  names,  very  sweetly  and 
softly.  Neither  here  nor  at  the  previous  lesson  was  the  black- 
board used.  An  exercise  in  the  book,  what  we  know  as  the 
Round  "  Sing  it  over  with  your  might,"  in  key  C, 
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was  sung  timidly  to  alphabetical  names  by  tbe  whole  class. 
Then  single  boys  stood  up  and  sang  it.  It  was,  however,  not 
sung  in  time — all  the  notes  were  of  the  same  length.  Nor  was 
it  sung  in  parts.  The  next  exercise — 


was  also  sung  through  in  the  same  style — all  the  notes  of  equal 
length — to  alphabetical  names.  To  make  sure  that  the  children 
were  really  singing  G  A  G  E,  &c.,  I  asked  the  teacher,  who 
.said  "yes."  The  singing  was  still  sweet  and  soft.  A  twelve- 
bar  melody  by  Mozart  was  now  sung  (in  unison)  to  patriotic 
words.  It  was  written  in  F,  but  sung  in  G.  The  air  of  a 
two-part  tune  from  the  book  was  also  given.  The  boys  then 
turned  to  a  tune  : — 


The  process  of  learning  it  was  as  follows: — (1)  Repeated 
collectively  words  of  first  verse  in  speaking  voice.  (2)  Called 
out  alphabetical  names  of  notes  in  speaking  voice.  (3)  Sang  it 
in  time  and  tune  to  words.  (4)  Did  this  again.  (5)  A  section 
of  the  class  sang  it  alone.  (6)  All  sang  it  twice  over.  Exactly 
the  same  process  was  next  gone  through  with  verse  2.  There 
was  an  alto  part  in  the  book,  but  it  was  ignored.  Lastly,  the 
boys  sang  a  song  in  unison  which  they  knew. 

Visiting  the  school  again  I  heard  one  of  the  lower  classes, 
taught,  not  by  a  specialist,  but  by  the  ordinary  mistress.  Thia 
was  class  II,  consisting  of  33  boys  and  girls  of  eight  years. 
Drawing  this  diagram  on  the  blackboard  the  teacher 
sounded  do  at  about  the  pitch  of  E,  and  pointed  for 
the  class  to  sing.  At  first  stepwise :  when  at  last 
she  ventured  on  m  d  the  little  people  sang  m  r. 
do  | |  She  had  a  sweet  voice,  and  the  response  of  the  class 


re 
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was  sweet  and  soft.  She  added  another  line  for/0,  and  included 
phrases  of  four  notes,  which  the  class  sang.  Passing  into 
another  room,  I  heard  another  class  of  children  of  the  same 
age  (eight),  with  nice  voices,  sing  a  song.  There  was  no 
notation.  That,  I  was  told,  was  begun  in  Class  Y  (twelve 
years  of  age). 

Real  Schule. 

The  Real  Schule,  or  Modern  School,  which  I  visited  is,  I  think, 
the  finest  school  building  I  have  ever  seen.  I  was  told  that  it 
cost  £45,000  to  erect,  and  can  well  believe  it.  There  are  600 
boys  here,  of  ten  to  eighteen  years,  working  at  art,  science,  and 
modern  languages,  after  the  usual  school  subjects.  I  was  glad 
to  find  that  singing  is  not  driven  out,  for  the  younger  boys 
have  four  half-hour  lessons  a  week.  When  the  voices  of  the 
elder  boys  have  settled  they  come  back  to  the  music  room  as 
tenors  and  basses,  and  thus  four-part  harmony  is  sung.  The 
singing  I  heard  was,  however,  disappointing.  Classes  I  and  II, 
boys  of  eleven  to  twelve  years,  some  50  in  number,  were  stand- 
ing close  around  the  grand  pianoforte,  at  which  the  teacher,  a 
professional  musician,  was  playing  the  accompaniments.  The 
boys  were  "larking,"  smiling  at  one  another,  pinching  and 
prodding  one  another,  and  singing  carelessly,  with  a  tendency 
to  shout.  The  teacher,  who  spoke  German,  told  me  that  it  was 
near  the  end  of  the  school  year,  and  in  preparation  for  the 
inspection  he  did  nothing  but  work  up  songs.  Four  or  five  of 
these  I  heard,  but  I  was  glad  when  the  lesson  was  over. 
There  was  an  alto  in  the  book,  but  the  singing  was  in  unison. 
J  am  convinced  that  this  was  not  a  fair  specimen  of  the  musical 
work  done  at  this  magnificent  school. 

Nya  Elementarskolan, 

The  ITya  Elementarskolan,  which  I  visited  on  another  day, 
was  a  pleasant  experience.  This  is  a  special  school,  intended 
as  a  model ;  it  is  where  new  plans  are  tried,  and  a  more  bright 
and  happy  lot  of  boys  I  have  seldom  seen.  I  was  invited  here 
by  Dr.  Oesterberg,  husband  of  Madame  Bergman-Oesterberg, 
the  well-known  London  authority  on  Swedish  gymnastics,  who 
is  a  professor  in  Stockholm.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a 
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lesson  given  by  Mr.  Tiger,  the  teacher,  to  40  boys  of  eleven 
years  of  age,  which,  front  its  own  point  of  view,  was  certainly 
well  planned.  Eirst,  he  wrote  the  ascending  scale  of  C  twice 
on  the  blackboard,  with  some  accidentals  under  it : — 


The  boys  now  sang  the  scale  of  C  np  and  down  with  harmonium 
accompaniment  to  alphabetical  names,  with  sweet  and  pure 
voices  The  two  scales  were  used  for  two-part  pointing  of 
voluntaries,  Mr.  Tiger  working  with  a  pointer  in  each  hand. 
The  accidentals,  as  will  be  seen,  gave  him  fe  and  ta  and  the 
tonic  minor  (no  leading-note),  which,  in  his  theory,  was  the 
same  key  as  the  major.  He  skipped  to  these  accidentals  as  was 
necessary.  The  singing  to  the  pointing  was  often  shaky.  For 
example,  d1  m  (C1  E)  was  sung  d1  s  (C  G).  A  single  boy  now 
stood  up ;  Mr.  Tiger  played  all  sorts  of  notes  on  the  harmonium 
(white  keys),  and  the  boy  correctly  gave  their  alphabetical 
names.  This  was  an  exceptional  boy  with  the  gift  of  absolute 
pitch.  "We  next  had  a  Swedish  song  in  unison,  harmony  on 
harmonium,  then  "Die  Wacht  am  Ehein"  to  German  words, 
German  being  the  first  foreign  language  that  the  Swede  learns. 
Another  song;  then  a  boy  stood  at  blackboard  and  pointed  a 
choral  in  key  C,  and  the  class  sang  it  to  alphabetical  names. 
Another  boy  took  the  pointer,  and  tried  to  point  Eiri  feste 
Hurg,  but  failed.  Another  came  up,  and  succeeded.  The  boys 
sang  as  the  notes  were  pointed.  Of  course  they  knew  the  tune 
beforehand.  I  myself  then  pointed  "St.  Anne,"  which,  being 
in  key  C,  suited  the  purpose.  This  the  boys  could  not  know. 
They  sang  it  quite  rightly,  including  the  1  fe  s,  to  alphabetical 
names.  All  these  exercises  interested  the  boys,  and  kept  them 
alive.  Next,  Mr.  Tiger  took  his  two  pointers,  and  keeping 
one  on  C,  with  the  other  touched  G,  D,  B,  &c.,  the  boys  calling 
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out  the  name  of  the  interval  each  time.  Four  more  songs 
followed,  all  in  unison,  with  an  harmonium  accompaniment, 
which  made  the  singing  rather  heavy.  The  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  was  now  up,  and  these  happy  laughing  boys  poured 
into  the  playground.  The  defects  of  the  lesson,  from  my  point 
of  view,  were  that  only  key  C  was  used  for  theory,  and  that  the 
subject  of  time  was  not  touched  at  all.  There  was  also  the 
absence  of  dictation  and  ear-training,  which  is  noticed  every- 
where on  the  Continent  in  ordinary  schools.  The  boys  receive 
one  singing  lesson  a  week. 

Training  College  for  Women  Teachers. 

My  last  experience  at  Stockholm  was  a  visit  to  the  FolTcskole- 
lara/rinneseminarium.  The  word  looks  formidable,  but  it  is 
simply  four  words  run  together  after  the  fashion  of  the  Germanic 
languages,  and  reading  backwards  it  becomes  "  Seminary  for 
Women  Teachers  in  People's  Schools."  HerrFredrik  Lundgren, 
the  principal,  facilitated  my  visit,  and  I  found  two  lady  teachers 
who  spoke  excellent  English.  There  are  five  women's  training 
colleges  in  Sweden,  and  the  course  is  from  sixteen  years  of  age  to 
twenty-one,  without  residence,  and  with  a  practising  school  under 
the  same  roof,  where  the  students  have  practice  in  teaching  all 
subjects,  including  singing.  The  aim  of  Mr.  Lundh,  the 
professional  teacher  who  is  responsible  for  the  music  in  this 
college,  seemed  rather  towards  sensibility  and  taste  than  theory 
or  sight- singing.  I  was  told,  however,  that  the  end  of  the 
term  was  approaching,  and  that  most  of  the  time  was  now 
given  to  the  preparation  of  songs  for  the  show  day.  The 
students,  about  60  in  number,  formed  Classes  II,  III,  and  IV, 
and  were  aged  eighteen,  nineteen,  and  twenty.  As  I  entered 
they  were  standing  in  three  distinct  groups  for  three-part 
unaccompanied  singing  of  a  twelve-bar  folk-song.  Mr.  Lundh, 
full  of  geniality,  conducted  with  the  open  palms  of  his  hands. 
Another  short  unaccompanied  three-part  song,  less  known,  was 
next  rehearsed.  The  first  trebles  came  up  and  stood  round  the 
piano  and  sang  their  part  alone,  to  words.  They  then  retired, 
and  the  second  trebles  came  up  and  did  the  same.  The  con- 
traltos afterwards  took  their  turn,  and  later  the  piece  was  sung 
in  harmony.  Care  was  given  to  light  and  shade,  and  the  piano 
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was  not  used  to  help,  but  the  process  of  learning  was  very  slow. 
I  asked  Herr  Lundh  if  the  students  could  read  music,  and  he 
said  "  yes,"  but  this  expression  may  be  understood  in  various 
degrees.  '  Good  voice  production  was  shown  in  the  singing  of 
the  treble  and  alto  parts  of  a  chorus  from  a  Requiem  composed 
by  Mr.  Lundh,  and  in  the  choral  with  which  the  lesson  closed. 
Evidently  the  musical  feeling  of  the  students  was  being  well 
cultivated. 
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DENMARK. 


COPENHAGEN, 

IN  Copenhagen,  as  I  learned  from  the  inspector,  there  are 
37,000  children  in  the  People's  Schools,  and  29  such  schools. 
Some  of  these  are  free  and  some  paying  schools ;  thus  the  social 
question  is  settled.  Moreover,  I  found  a  curious  arrangement 
at  work,  which  I  commend  to  the  "  economical "  party  on  our 
School  Boards.  As  the  population  grows,  the  schools  hecome 
overcrowded.  Instead  of  building  new  ones,  the  children 
attend  in  two  "  shifts,"  one  set  from  8  to  1,  and  the  other  from 
1  to  6.  Each  teacher  works  six  or  seven  hours  daily,  so  that 
there  is  a  shift  of  teachers  as  well  as  of  children.  This 
arrangement,  as  I  was  careful  to  ascertain,  is  not  caused  by 
the  children  engaging  in  industrial  work.  It  is  merely  made  to 
save  building  new  schools.  One  obstacle  to  such  a  plan  in  this 
country  would  be  that  eight  o'clock,  the  universal  school  hour 
on  the  Continent,  would  be  too  early  for  the  British  mother. 
In  the  Copenhagen  schools  all  the  music  teaching  is  done  by 
visiting  specialists.  There  are  27  music  teachers  engaged  in 
the  schools,  five  or  six  of  them  ladies.  They  are  paid  kr.  1  50 
(say  Is.  8d.)  per  hour,  and  usually  work  38  hours  a  week  each. 
The  use  of  the  violin  in  teaching  is  universal.  In  Class  VI 
(the  lowest)  there  is  no  singing;  the  others  have  one  lesson,  of 
forty-five  to  fifty  minutes,  a  week.  That  the  singing  is  chiefly 
by  rote  any  teacher  must  realise  when  I  say  that  each  year  the 
children  have  to  be  taught  the  words  and  music  of  eighteen 
songs  (twelve  general  and  six  patriotic)  and  ten  chorale.  The 
only  mitigation  of  this  hard  work  is  that  the  two  lowest  classes 
sing  the  same  songs.  Evidently  there  is  no  time  left  for 
learning  how  to  read  musical  notation.  I  found  in  the  schools 
little  books,  of  words  only,  of  school  songs — always  a  sign  of 
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ear-teaching — and  these  the  children  used.  A  choral  is  sung 
each  morning  at  the  opening  of  school,  but  there  is  no  other 
singing  in  the  absence  of  the  music  teachers.  The  inspector 
first  sent  me  to  Absalonsgade  School.  I  found  Mr.  Dirisen, 
one  of  the  visiting  music  teachers  (who  spoke  English  well),  at 
work  upon  Class  IY,  consisting  of  girls  of  nine  to  ten.  They 
sang  a  unison  song  led  by  the  violin ;  then  a  choral.  Then 
the  scale  of  C  major  to  the  alphabetical  names,  up  and 
down ;  followed  by  the  scale  of  C  minor,  up  and  down ; 
followed  by  chords  CEGCGEC,  CEACAF  C— all  to 
alphabetical  names.  This  ended  the  lesson,  of  which  I  only 
heard  part,  and  Mr.  Dirisen  took  me  across  the  road  to  a  boys' 
school  of  the  same  class,  where  he  was  due.  Here  were 
21  boys  of  nine  to  ten  years.  Word-books  of  songs  were 
distributed,  and  one  was  sung,  led  by  the  violin.  As  Mr. 
Dirisen  played  well  the  effect  was  good.  Voices  rather  thin, 
but  soft.  After  this,  the  boys  sang  the  major  and  minor  scales, 
as  the  girls  had  done.  Now  came  several  songs,  the  voices 
improving  as  we  went  on,  the  violin  going  with  the  voices 
all  the  time.  Mr.  Dirisen  teaches  42  hours  a  week  in  the 
schools ! 

The  proportion  of  men  teachers  to  women  teachers  is  not  so 
great  here  as  in  Germany.  In  the  Free  School,  Larslejstraede, 
to  which  I  next  went,  there  are  19  men  and  22  women 
teachers.  In  Germany  the  boys'  and  girls'  schools  are  in 
different  streets.  Here,  boys'  and  girls'  departments  are  under 
the  same  roof,  but  distinct.  The  headmasters  are  here  called 
inspectors.  In  this  school  I  was  shown  into  Class  II,  contain- 
ing 25  girls  of  eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age.  A  lady  teacher, 
violin  in  hand,  stood  at  the  desk,  and  the  girls  stood  closely 
around  her.  The  exercises  were  : — Scale  of  C  to  alphabetical 
names.  The  chord  C  E  G  sounded.  The  scale  of  A  minor. 
The  chord  ACE  sounded.  A  choral  sung,  time  beaten  with 
violin  bow.  Two  unison  songs,  violin  helping.  The  girls 
separated  into  two  groups  and  sang  a  song  in  two  parts,  but 
the  alto  was  much  out  of  tune.  The  theory  lesson  which 
followed  was  painful  to  the  teacher,  the  girls,  and  myself. 
It  was  given  from  a  chart  which  I  noticed  in  all  the  schools, 
evidently  intended  to  map  out  a  course  of  notation  study.  It 
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showed  first — 3rds  0 « ft then  4ths  and  5ths 


the  wider  intervals  being  explained  by  small  notes — 


Next  came  rhythm — examples  of  different  notes,  with  arrows 
showing  time-beating.  Then  pauses,  dotted  notes,  and  the 
scale — 


which  was  used  for  pointing  while  the  girls  sang.  Yarious 
intervals  were  given  —  5th,  6th,  8th,  &c.  —  but  there  were 
frequent  mistakes,  and  guessing  was  the  rule.  C  A  was  sung 
for  C  C1,  &c.  An  exercise  in  thirds  on  the  chart  — 


was  sung,  the  teacher  beating  the  time  by  striking  the  notes 
with  her  pointer.     In  the  exercise  on  7ths  — 


the  B  was  sung  flat.  This  is  an  extreme  example  of  an  ugly 
interval  exercise,  and  the  flattening  of  the  B  was  really  due  to 
a  feeling  after  tonality  and  shapely  melody  on  the  part  of  the 
girls.  That,  at  least,  is  the  view  of  a  Sol-faist,  who  thinks 
that  every  exercise  should  be  pretty  in  itself.  In  this 
exercise — 


the  girls  sang  B  for  A  (*).  All  this  singing  was  to  alphabetical 
names,  but  the  girls  had  evidently  a  very  feeble  conception  of 
notation,  Why  do  musical  pedagogues  make  theory  and  notation 
so  absolutely  dry?  And  why  do  they  base  it  on  the  interval 
idea,  which  treats  easy  things  as  if  they  were  difficult,  and 
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difficult  things  as  if  they  were  easy  ?  The  lesson  closed  with 
a  two-part  song  which  did  something  to  restore  the  spirits  of 
the  girls.' 

In  a  second  visit  to  Absalonsgade  School  I  heard  the  highest 
class — boys  of  thirteen  to  fourteen — receive  a  lesson  from 
Mr.  Dirisen.  It  consisted  only  of  preparation  of  songs.  The 
hoys  had  a  hook  of  three -part  arrangements  in  their  hands, 
and  standing  in  two  groups  at  different  parts  of  the  room  as  far 
removed  from  each  other  as  possible,  they  sang  the  second  and 
third  parts,  while  the  teacher  played  the  first  part  on  the 
violin.  At  the  summer  concert  one  of  the  lower  classes  was 
to  sing  treble,  and  thus  make  three-part  harmony. 

In  the  same  school  I  heard  a  lady  teacher  give  a  lesson  to 
the  highest  class  of  girls,  aged  fourteen.  There  were  30  of 
them,  led  by  the  lady's  violin,  which  was  constantly  going. 
The  exercises  were: — Scale  of  C  major  sung  up  and  down  to 
alphabetical  names.  Chord  C  E  G  held.  Scale  of  C  minor 
with  ba  se  upwards  and  s  f  downwards.  Ditto  with  f  se  both 
upwards  and  downwards.  Chromatic  scale.  All  these  to 
alphabetical  names,  and  led  by  violin,  in  the  chromatic  scale 
using  the  German  inflected  alphabet.  Scales  up  and  down  to 

00  for  voice  practice.     A  three-part  song,  beautifully  in  tune. 
Another  three-part  song,  not  so  certain,  the  teacher  strengthen- 
ing the  second  and  third  parts  with  her  violin,  leaping  from  one 

to  the  other.  Patriotic  song,  in  two  parts,  led  by  violin.  I 
noticed  here  how  the  violin  leads  to  dragging  and  leaning. 
The  teacher's  hands  are  occupied;  he  or  she  cannot  infuse 
accent  and  "  go  "  as  when  the  whole  body  is  free  for  the  baton. 

1  asked  for  a  short  lesson  in  theory ;   the  teacher  got  out  the 
chart  already  referred  to,  and  hung  it  on  the  easel,  but  did  not 
make  any  use  of  it.     The  theory  was  on  the  chart,  but  I  doubt 
if  it  was  in  the  minds  of  the  girls. 

The  teaching  of  rhythm  and  time  is  the  hardest  and  driest 
part  of  musical  instruction,  and  the  Sol-faist  will  notice  how 
much  it  is  neglected  in  the  lessons  above  described.  To  enable 
a  child  to  recognise  the  different  notes  when  he  sees  them,  or  to 
draw  one  of  each  on  the  blackboard,  is  considered  sufficient.  A 
child  thus  taught  may  know  a  crotchet,  but  does  he  feel  it  ?  He 
may  know  the  signature  3-4,  but  can  he  realise  the  measure  in 
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liis  mind  ?  The  blackboard  is  not  used  as  it  should  be.  The 
free  use  of  this  marks  the  thorough  teacher  in  every  subject. 
On  the  Continent,  again,  one  never  sees  or  hears  that  charming 
means  of  giving  a  first  hand  to  toddlers  in  part- singing — the 
round.  Now  and  then  I  find  in  books  a  two-  or  three-part 
canon — a  mere  counterpoint  exercise,  with  imitation  at  one  or 
two  bars  distance,  and  without  words.  The  round,  with  its 
joyful  and  playful  words,  which  imitates  at  aliquot  portions, 
and  has  been  sung  in  these  islands  for  centuries,  is  unknown. 

Speaking  generally  of  the  Copenhagen  schools,  let  me  say 
that  a  conception  of  primary  school  music  evidently  prevails 
and  is  worked  out,  but  it  differs  somewhat  from  ours.  "  The 
object  of  the  primary  school,"  we  can  fancy  the  authorities 
saying,  "  is  not  to  teach  accomplishments  like  singing  at  sight. 
We  want  to  make  good  and  happy  citizens.  To  this  end  we 
will  show  the  children  how  to  use  their  voices  softly  and 
sweetly,  and  we  will  store  their  memories  with  chorale  (for 
devotional  purposes)  and  with  patriotic  and  cheerful  folk-songs 
that  will  last  them  for  life."  This  is  a  limited  view  of  school 
music,  but  it  is  an  intelligible  one,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  the  learning  of  good  hymns  and  songs  by  heart. 

The  result  of  teaching  chorale  in  the  schools  is  seen  in  the 
Protestant  churches.  I  was  present  at  a  largely  attended 
service  in  the  Church  of  our  Lady  (Frueskirke),  at  which 
several  metrical  psalms  were  sung  to  their  historic  tunes,  and 
the  singing  (in  unison)  was  very  general. 
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NORWAY. 


CHRISTIANIA, 

WHILE  visiting  Christiania  I  found  ray  way,  by  favour  of  the 
teachers  concerned,  into  two  schools,  where  I  listened  with 
much  interest  to  the  singing  lessons.  The  Norwegians  are  keen 
educationists,  and  have  a  fine  body  of  folk-song  to  draw  upon 
for  the  use  of  the  children.  The  first  school  I  visited  was  the 
Public  Elementary  School  in  Moller  Gaden.  The  headmaster, 
Mr.  Koppang,  is  an  authority  upon  school  music  in  Christiania. 
He  has  edited  a  set  of  little  books  for  the  use  of  the  schools. 
Six  out  of  seven  of  these  are  collections  of  songs ;  the  seventh 
is  a  course  of  unison  exercises  without  words,  most  of  them 
phrases  of  six  bars  in  length.  From  this  book  the  sight-singing 
method — apart  from  the  songs  which  are  practically  given  by 
ear— can  be  deduced.  Time  is  not  treated  separately.  Six  of 
the  exercises,  however,  have  figures  under  the  notes  to  show 
the  beats.  Out  of  134  exercises  12  are  in  3-4  time,  one  in  6-4  ; 
all  the  rest  (121)  in  common  or  2-4  time.  No  other  measures 
are  introduced.  The  crotchet  is  the  unit  throughout.  The  first 
93  exercises  are  in  key  C,  and  the  intervals  are  worked  system- 
atically, the  object  being  to  teach  the  scale  of  C  first,  and  then 
the  intervals  in  their  order  of  size.  The  subject  of  tune  is 
worked  thoroughly  in  key  C,  up  to  the  chromatic  scale.  At 
Ex.  94  key  F  is  introduced  in  a  simple  diatonic  melody,  and 
the  other  keys  in  succession.  The  minor  appears  first  at  Ex. 
110.  Eleven  exercises  are  devoted  to  A  minor,  and  the 
remaining  fourteen  to  other  minor  keys.  Each  exercise  is  in 
one  key  throughout ;  even  cadence  transition  is  not  exemplified. 
Dotted  notes,  triplets,  semiquavers  are  provided  in  the  exercises. 
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In  the  Christiania  schools,  as  in  Germany,  the  children  sing 
by  ear  from  the  time  they  enter  (at  the  age  of  seven)  nntil  they 
are  ten.  It  is  Class  IY  (or  standard,  to  use  our  English  word) 
that  begins  to  study  notation.  What  are  the  songs  learnt  by 
ear  during  these  first  three  years  ?  They  are  laid  down  in  the 
books.  For  example,  twenty-one  songs  are  provided  for  Class 
I  (seven  to  eight),  of  which  five  are  in  F,  five  in  D,  three  in  G, 
and  eight  in  C.  The  signatures  are  as  follows  —eleven  are  in 
2-4,  four  in  3-4,  four  in  6-8,  and  two  in  common  time.  For 
Class  II  (eight  to  nine)  twenty  songs  are  provided,  of  which 
six  are  in  F,  four  in  G,  four  in  D,  three  in  C,  one  in  B1?  and  EJ7, 
and  one  in  G  minor.  The  time  of  the  songs  is  thus  divided : — 
seven  are  in  2-4,  six  in  6-8,  three  in  common  time,  two  in  3-4, 
one  in  3-8,  and  one  in  9-8.  Class  III  (eight  to  nine)  has 
twenty-one  songs,  five  of  them  in  F,  five  in  G,  three  in  E  flat, 
three  in  D  (one  of  which  modulates  to  A),  two  in  C,  two  in  D 
minor  (one  including  the  sharp  6th  as  well  as  the  7th),  and  one 
in  E.  The  time  of  these  is  eight  in  common  time,  five  in  2-4, 
five  in  6-8,  and  three  in  3-4.  I  give  this  analysis  to  show  the 
ear  experience  of  the  child  of  ten  who  enters  on  the  subject  of 
notation.  Besides  these  secular  songs,  he  has  also  learnt  some 
of  the  old  chorale,  a  collection  of  which  (in  unison)  Mr  Koppang 
has  also  issued.  In  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  method  ear  and  mind 
move  as  far  as  possible  together.  In  infant  schools  the  ear  is 
in  advance  of  the  mind,  and  the  little  ones  sing  songs  the  notes 
of  which  they  cannot  recognise.  But  there  are  no  State  infant 
schools  in  Norway,  nor  on  the  Continent  generally,  and  it  will  be 
seen  how  much  is  lost  during  these  first  three  years  (seven  to 
ten)  by  not  training  the  eye  in  the  elements  of  notation  pari 
passu  with  the  sounds  sung.  The  habit  of  singing  by  ear  is 
formed ;  the  children  get  accustomed  to  picking  up  their  tunes 
in  this  way. 

When  the  child  is  ten,  what  course  is  pursued  ?  The  whole 
is  outlined  in  Mr.  Koppang' s  list  of  classified  songs.  The  child 
goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  things.  He  has  sung  in  many 
keys ;  he  is  now  confined  to  C,  and  learns  its  scale,  or  rather 
its  notation,  for  his  experience  of  it  has  been  ample.  He  also 
goes  back  to  songs  in  key  C  which  he  learnt  three  years  ago 
(how  he  must  look  down  upon  them  !),  and  relearns  them  in 
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the  light  of  notation !  Having  practised  a  dozen  songs  in  C  he 
passes  on  to  a  dozen  in  F,  and  then  takes  a  dozen  in  GK  All 
these  he  knew  before.  The  classification  of  measures  is  not  so 
carefully  done  ;  indeed  time  is  less  looked  after  than  tune. 
Class  VI  (twelve  to  thirteen)  works  at  the  minor.  Classes  Y  or 
VI  (eleven  to  thirteen)  two-part  singing  is  introduced ;  three- 
part  singing  comes  in  with  Class  VI  (fourteen). 

It  seems  to  be  the  essence  of  staff  notation  teaching  every- 
where to  divorce  practice  from  theory,  skill  from  understanding, 
just  as  it  is  the  essence  of  Tonic  Sol-fa  to  unite  them.  The 
use  of  staff  notation  encourages  an  a  priori  theory  which  is 
projected  upon  the  learner:  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  method  builds  up 
its  rules  from  the  evidence  supplied  by  habit  and  use  in  ordinary 
music.  "Why  is  this?  The  staff  follows  the  pianoforte,  to 
which  pictorially  it  is  so  closely  related.  The  idea  of  "the 
natural  key"  coming  first,  just  as  the  white  notes  do  in  playing, 
dominates  the  teacher,  who  begins  with  C — net  a  good  key 
for  the  registers  of  the  voice,  especially  in  boys — and  treats 
other  keys  as  departures  from  that.  To  the  singer  it  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  what  pitch  he  sings  at,  and  sharps  and 
flats  occurring  in  diatonic  scales  present  not  the  slightest 
difficulty  when  the  one  scale  has  been  mastered.  But  it  may 
be  asked,  what  is  the  practical  inconvenience  of  this  order  of 
approaching  the  subject  ?  The  answer  is  that  it  creates 
supposed  difficulties  which  do  not  exist.  The  child  of  seven 
in  the  Christiania  schools  is  singing  tunes  at  all  pitches,  but  the 
child  of  ten  only  understands  one  pitch. 

Another  feature  of  this  method  may  be  noticed.  The  scale 
is  taught  stepwise  ;  then  leaps  of  a  second,  then  of  a  third,  and 
so  on.  A  numerical  idea  prompts  this  which  has  no  real 
existence  in  music.  An  octave  is  no  more  difficult  to  sing 
than  a  second.  We  strike  notes  by  recognising  their  scale- 
place,  whereas  according  to  this  theory — universal  among  the 
order  of  staff  teachers — it  would  seem  as  if  the  mental  process 
in  singing  was  like  learning  to  walk,  wherein  a  toddle  comes 
before  a  stride.  Any  interval,  small  or  large,  may  be  difficult 
if  it  occurs  as  a  chromatic,  outside  the  diatonic  scale,  or  at  a 
change  of  key.  The  interval  theory  breaks  down  as  a  guide 
to  sight-singing,  and  creates  imaginary  troubles. 
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Elementary  School, 

The  first  class  I  heard  at  the  Holier  Gaden  school  was  of 
boys  of  ten  to  eleven.  There  were  thirty-five  present.  In 
compliment  to  me,  the  tune  to  our  "  God  save  the  Queen," 
which  they  use  as  a  national  air,  was  taken  up.  One  boy  read 
a  verse  of  the  words,  and  the  others  repeated  them  in  the 
speaking  voice.  Then  the  tune  was  sung  in  unison  to  words, 
with  soft  full  tone,  but  with  too  much  use  of  the  under 
acciaccatura.  The  harmonium  was  now  used,  and  one  boy 
sang  the  air  very  nicely.  So  far,  a  quarter-of-an-hour  had 
gone.  Then  all  sang  the  tune  with  accompaniment. 

At  the  top  of  the  blackboard  was  painted  in  red  paint  the 
staff  and  the  scale  of  C  in  the  treble  clef  in  crotchets  from  G 
below  the  line  to  G  above,  two  octaves.  This  was  a  sort  of 
musical  confession  of  faith,  for  constant  reference  and  practice. 
It  was  to  these  children  what  the  modulator  is  to  Tonic  Sol- 
faists,  but  needless  to  say  it  is  a  very  imperfect  representation 
of  the  common  facts  of  tune,  because  it  explains  one  key  only. 
The  teacher  pointed  to  these  crotchets  and  the  children  sang. 
First,  the  scale  from  d  to  d1.  Then  seconds  up,  d  r  r  m  m  f, 
&c.  Then  seconds  down,  d1  t  t  1,  &c.  Then  leaps  of  thirds 
upwards,  d  m  r  f  m  s,  &c.  Then  downwards,  d1  1  t  s  1  f, 
&c.  [Here  the  children  sang  d1  t  twice  for  d1  1,  and  had  to 
begin  again.]  Then  fourths  up,  d  f  r  s  m  1,  &c.,  and  down, 
d1  S  t  f  1  m,  &c.  Then  fifths  up  and  down,  then  sixths, 
sevenths,  and  octaves.  The  whole  singing  was  shaky.  Wrong 
notes  were  often  sung,  and  had  to  be  corrected.  Then  there 
was  practice  on  the  note  te— the  pointer  running  up  the  scale 
and  returning  constantly  to  t|  d.  Then  the  upper  octave,  t  d1. 
This  occasioned  many  mistakes,  as  the  melodies  produced  were 
often  awkward.  "Why  should  theory  drive  us  to  the  ugly 
when  teaching  an  art  like  singing,  in  which  beauty  should 
predominate  ?  All  these  notes  were  sung  to  alphabetical  names, 
C,  B,  A,  &c.  There  was  no  sol-faing.  Next,  the  trebles  stood 
and  sang  the  air  of  a  song  with  harmonium  accompaniment. 
The  altos  next  stood,  and  their  part  was  soloed  on  the 
harmonium  as  they  sang  it  over.  Then  the  two  sang  together. 
A  three-part  song  was  tried,  but  the  intonation  was  very 
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confused.  The  teacher  made  a  wry  face  at  me,  and  I  recipro- 
cated. The  song  was  abandoned,  and  a  unison  song  given 
with  the  harmonium.  This  closed  the  lesson  of  forty-five 
minutes.  There  was  no  voice-training  or  practice  in  time. 
One  lesson  a  week  is  given. 

After  fifteen  minutes'  interval — this  occurs  between  all 
lessons — a  class  of  thirty  girls  entered  the  room,  aged  about 
twelve.  They  followed  the  pointing  on  the  staff.  "When  the 
teacher  pointed  lelow  a  crotchet  the  flat  of  the  note  was  sung. 
Thus  he  modulated  into  F.  The  girls  flattened  greatly.  The 
Norwegians  speak  in  very  soft  voices,  much  more  soft  than  the 
Germans,  and  these  soft  voices  often  flatten.  The  girls  then 
sang  from  memory  several  chorals.  They  had  the  psalm  books 
(words  only)  in  their  hands.  These  were  in  unison.  A  few 
scales  and  arpeggios  in  the  minor  were  then  pointed,  and  the 
girls  afterwards  sang  several  songs  from  their  collection  in 
unison.  They  also  arranged  themselves  on  the  right  and  left 
of  the  teacher  according  to  their  voices,  and  sang  a  two-part 
song.  Thus  the  weekly  practice — three-quarters-of-an-hour — 
soon  passed.  There  was  no  practice  in  time,  and  no  explanation 
of  new  points  of  theory. 

The  next  class  (of  girls  aged  eight  to  nine) 'was  taken  in  the 
same  room  by  Herr  Koppang  himself.  They  first  followed  his 
pointer  in  an  exercise  designed  to  approach  the  leading-note 
from  various  intervals,  thus — d  t,  d,  d  r  t,  d,  d  r  m  t,  d, 
up  to  1.  A  printed  exercise  in  the  book  was  next  turned  to, 
having  the  same  object  and  form.  Then  another,  which  began 
d1  :t  |d'  :r'  |t  : —  |d'«  The  girls  could  not  manage  to  get 
the  second  t.  They  sang  d1  always,  even  after  three  or  four 
attempts.  The  next  four  exercises  consisted  of  d  m  s  in  various 
positions  only,  sung  from  the  book.  Then  one  or  two  more  of 
these  unison  exercises,  combining  d  m  s  with  r  t,  &c.  Wrong 
notes  were  often  sung,  and  time  was  evidently  weak.  When  a 
minum  occurred  among  the  crotchets  it  was  seldom  held  to  its 
full  length.  The  girls  now  sang  quite  a  number  of  songs  from 
their  books  in  unison — some  in  the  minor.  It  was  explained 
to  me  that  they  had  learnt  these  by  ear.  As  here  and  there 
notes  were  altered  in  the  melody  I  concluded  that.  The  tone 
was  soft  and  pleasant,  and  the  songs  were  given  with  much 
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enjoyment— nearly  all  being  national  and  full  of  Norwegian 
local  colour.  In  all  exercises  the  names  C,  B,  A  were  used. 
There  was  no  sol-faing.  The  girls  held  their  books  in  their 
left  hands,  and  beat  the  side  of  their  thighs  with  their  right 
to  mark  the  time.  Gir|s'  School. 

The  last  class  I  heard  was  at  a  girls'  school  of  a  higher  social 
grade,  near  the  university.  It  was  taught  by  the  leading 
professor  of  music  in  Christiania,  Herr  Grondahl.  With  Herr 
Koppang  I  had  conversed  through  an  interpreter ;  Herr 
Grondahl  spoke  German,  so  my  tongue  was  loosed.  These 
merry  girls  of  eleven  years  practised  in  the  gymnasium  of  their 
school,  and  had  no  seats.  They  stood  round  their  teacher,  who 
had  a  tiny  harmonium  on  a  small  platform.  Class  Y  begins 
notation ;  before  that  there  is  singing  by  ear.  These  girls, 
therefore,  were  beginning  notation.  The  lesson  began  with 
beating  time  exercise  and  counting  pulses  in  the  speaking  voice. 
Then  the  girls  sang  the  scale  of  C  up  and  down,  sol-faing. 
Then  came  a  pretty  unison  song.  Then  a  staccato  scale  for 
voice  practice.  Then  a  voice  exercise 

KEY  C. 

|d  ,r,n:r  ,n,f|  up  to  d1,  and  then  down  |d'  .r'^i'st  .d1,!1!!  .t,d' 
&c.  Then  slow  holding-tones  up  and  down  the  scale.  The 
girls  now  scampered  to  the  side  of  the  hall  and  sat  on  the  seats 
for  two  minutes'  rest.  They  gathered  again  at  the  blackboard, 
where  the  scale  of  C  in  semibreves  was  painted  at  the  top,  and 
followed  the  pointer,  sol-faing  by  the  fixed  do.  When  Mr. 
Grondahl  pointed  above  a  note  it  meant  its  sharp.  Pointing 
into  vacancy,  however,  is  inferior  to  the  pictorial  suggestiveness 
of  our  modulator.  Back  to  the  harmonium.  All  sang,  in 
unison,  very  tastefully,  the  tune  to  which  we  sing  "  Hark,  the 
vesper  hymn  is  stealing."  In  a  pointing  exercise  which 
followed  a  B  flat  in  key  P  gave  trouble.  The  girls  sang  B 
natural.  Then  they  had  a  short  rest,  and  finished  their  weekly 
lesson  (three  quarters-of-an-hour)  with  a  sweet  unison  song. 
There  was  more  system  in  this  lesson  than  in  the  others  I 
heard,  but  still  the  treatment  of  time,  considering  its  difficulty, 
will  strike  English  teachers  as  inadequate,  and  the  skill  of  the 
girls  as  singers  was  far  in  advance  of  their  knowledge  of 
notation  and  power  to  read  at  sight. 
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ITALY. 

I  WAS  warned  by  Signer  Robert!,  the  amiable  and  vigorous 
Superintendent  of  Music  in  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Turin, 
that  if  my  expectations  of  Italian  popular  music  were  great, 
they  would  be  disappointed.  The  reputation  of  Italy  as  the 
"land  of  song,"  was,  he  told  me,  misleading.  The  opera, 
sadly  debased  in  style,  is  still  the  people's  idol,  but  orchestral 
and  choral  music  of  a  higher  class  flourishes  but  feebly.  The 
people  are  only  just  awaking  to  the  value  of  education.  Signer 
Eoberti  was  formerly  Singing  Superintendent  at  Florence,  but 
there,  in  a  fit  of  economy,  the  Town  Council  banished  singing 
altogether  from  the  school  curriculum.  The  Turin  authorities 
are  more  enlightened,  but  the  work  accomplished  in  the  schools 
there  is  at  present  small. 

Normal  School  for  Mistresses, 

Signer  Roberti  took  me,  on  the  second  day  after  my  arrival 
in  Turin,  to  the  Normal  School  for  Mistresses,  where  he  teaches. 
The  first-year  students,  60  in  number,  aged  sixteen  to  eighteen, 
were  assembled  for  their  weekly  singing  lesson.  The  teacher 
first  called  for  various  scale  sounds  in  key  C  (using  the  Sol-fa 
names),  and  the  class  responded  by  singing  them.  Then  came 
unison  solfeggios  from  the  book — short  melodies  written  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  certain  intervals.  The  students  were 
shaky  in  their  time,  and  chromatic  notes  gave  trouble.  The 
fixed  do — which  was  always  used — tempts  inattentive  pupils  to 
sing  chromatics  wrongly  by  having  no  special  name  for  them: — 


•^ — k— 


si         si         la. 


At  Signor  Roberti' s  request,  I  wrote  a  short  exercise  (in  key 
C)  to  be  sung  at  sight.     The  plan  adopted  here,  and  in  all  the 
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other  sight-tests  I  gave,  was  for  the  pupils  to  come  up  in  turn, 
and  for  Signer  Roberti  to  dictate  a  bar  to  each,  -which  was 
forthwith  written  on  the  hoard.  He  generally  sol-faed  the 
notes  in  the  speaking  voice,  but  in  strict  time,  clapping  his 
hands  to  mark  the  pulses.  Each  girl  had,  in  addition,  to  write 
the  whole  exercise  in  her  MS.  book — as  valuable  discipline. 

The  exercise  of  sending  up  one  girl  to  write  a  measure  on  the 
blackboard  was  a  good  one,  as  it  set  the  fault-finding  faculty  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  class  at  work,  and  therefore  made  them 
think.  But  the  sight-singing  was  always  from  the  board  and 
not  from  the  books,  and  the  patchwork  writing  of  the  scholars 
made  the  music  very  difficult  to  read.  The  first  pupil  would 
perhaps  write  a  bar  clearly  and  well ;  the  second  would  make  a 
slip,  and  rub  out  the  chalk-mark  with  her  fingers,  producing  a 
delightful  smudge  ;  a  third  would  make  a  dot  as  big  as  a 
note  ;  the  minim  of  a  fourth  scholar  would  be  smaller  than  the 
crotchet  of  another ;  the  tails  of  a  fifth  would  bend  over  like 
waving  corn  ;  as  to  the  point  at  which  the  tails  should  begin  to 
turn  up  or  turn  down  there  would  be  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  ;  while  of  some  of  the  notes  it  was  impossible  to  say 
if  they  were  meant  to  be  on  a  line  or  in  a  space. 

I  attribute  the  uncertainty  of  the  sight-singing  largely  to 
the  writing  on  the  blackboard.  It  is  true  that  this  exercise 
accomplished  an  educational  end,  but  at  the  sacrifice  of  per- 
spicuity. The  class  made  five  attempts  before  they  sang  my 
exercise  correctly. 

The  voices  were  rich  and  full.  They  had  more  roundness  in 
the  lower  region — G  down  to  middle  C — than  English  voices  of 
the  same  class.  The  flattening,  however,  was  very  marked. 
Signer  Roberti  afterwards  confirmed  my  o^vn  impression  that 
the  girls  began  one  of  their  exercises — not  a  very  long  one — in 
C,  and  ended  it  in  A.  I  had  just  come  away  from  the  Stratford 
Musical  Festival,  where  the  school  choirs,  especially  the  boys, 
flattened  much.  Mr.  TV.  H.  Cummings,  one  of  the  judges,  had 
confided  to  me  his  opinion  that  this  was  due  to  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 
notation,  which,  not  keeping  absolute  pitch  perpetually  before 
the  pupils'  eyes,  causes  them  to  forget  it,  and  to  sink  as  they 
sing.  Now  the  tu  quoque,  or  "  you're  another,"  argument  is,  I 
admit,  a  bad  one  ;  but  it  was  at  least  instructive  to  be  reminded 
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that  flattening  is  common  everywhere,  and  due  to  causes  in- 
dependent of  notation.  Signer  Roberti  complained  of  it  much, 
and  said  that  boys  flatten  more  than  girls. 

Elementary  School  for  Girls, 

My  next  visit  was  to  an  elementary  school  in  the  Yia 
Madama  Ciistina.  Here  the  singing  is  taught  by  one  of  the 
ordinary  staff.  A  class  of  24  girls,  aged  eight  to  ten,  sang  two 
or  three  songs  in  unison,  beating  their  right  hand  on  their  left 
fore-arm  as  they  sang.  Then  came  three-part  chord  exercises. 

I  was  asked  to  write  a  sight-test  in  F  or  Gr.     The  piece  was  first 
sol-faed,  when  the  pupils  sang  the  B's  natural  instead  of  flat — 
i.e,  imagined  they  were  in  key  C.     The  exercises  took  some 
time   to   learn.     The  voices  were  soft  and  sweet,  and  a  song, 
"  Eataplan,"  was  sung  with  admirable  life  and  go. 

Elementary  School  for  Boys, 

An  elementary  school  for  boys  in  the  Yia  S.  Massimo  came 
next.  Forty  boys,  aged  ten  to  thirteen,  were  at  work  under 
their  ordinary  teacher,  singing  rather  difficult  chromatic 
exercises  from  stencilled  charts  with  fair  success.  My  test 
was  a  peculiarly  merciful  one.  It  was  in  G,  but  contained  no 

II  sharp,  and  in   singing  from  the  fixed   do  that   is  a  great 
blessing.     After  being  written  on  the  board  in  the  usual  way 
the  boys  tried  to  sing  it.     The  teacher  sang  with  them,  and 
pointed  to  each  note,  but  the  result  was  a  complete  hash,  and 
at  last  the  test  was  given  up.     I  can  speak  in  high  terms  of 
the  voices.     They  were  a  little  inclined  to  strain  in  the  lower 
region — owing  to  the  excitement — but  above  A  they  were  soft 
and  fluty,  superior  certainly  to  the  English  average. 

On  what  does  quality  of  voice  depend  ?  What  circumstances 
favour  good  tone  ?  The  deliciously  dry  and  pure  Italian  air 
must  keep  the  throat  in  good  condition  and  free  the  vocal  cords 
from  mucus  and  inflammation.  The  soft  language,  with  its 
absence  of  the  harsher  vocables,  must  powerfully  react  upon 
the  singing  voice.  Personal  habits  of  speech  also  count  for 
something ;  any  language  can  be  spoken  harshly  or  sweetly, 
and  the  harsh  speaker  is  not  likely  to  be  a  sweet  singer. 
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I  asked  several  Italians  what  they  thought  of  Dr.  Carter 
Moffat's  theory  of  the  air  being  the  cause  of  good  voice,  and  of 
his  attempts  to  manufacture  Italian  air  in  England.  They  all 
ridiculed  the  notion.  Good  voices,  I  suppose,  are  no  more  likely 
to  be  common  than  perfectly  formed  features  or  limbs.  The 
principle  of  heredity  has  something  to  say  in  the  matter;  in 
Yorkshire,  for  example,  singing  has  been  cultivated  for  genera- 
tions, and  the  native  faculty  developed,  so  that  children  are 
born  with  good  voices.  On  the  other  hand,  all  evidence  goes  to 
show  that  in  Wales,  where  the  voices  are  as  fine  as  in  Yorkshire, 
singing  has  not  been  generally  cultivated  by  the  people  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  giving  no  time  for  the  principle  of 
heredity  to  come  into  play.  Then  as  regards  physiology. 
There  are  several  factors  of  good  tone  besides  the  vocal  cords. 
The  shape  of  the  throat  and  mouth  has  much  to  do  with 
modifying  tone.  I  am  told  by  laryngoscopists  that  they  are 
often  puzzled  by  their  investigations — good  voices  come  from 
apparently  ill-formed  throats,  and  well-formed  organs  sometimes 
give  forth  very  indifferent  tone.  Opinion  seems  to  be  that  good 
voice  depends  more  on  the  proportion  between  the  various 
organs  than  upon  the  excellence  of  any  one  of  them.  All 
these  considerations  are,  I  must  admit,  very  inconclusive,  and 
leave  the  student  very  much  where  he  was. 

Normal  School, 

On  another  day  I  attended  a  lesson  given  to  the  girls  of  the 
second  year  (sixteen  to  eighteen)  at  the  Normal  School.  They 
began  with  voice  exercises — scales  and  runs,  with  pianoforte 
accompaniments.  Then  came  chord  exercises.  The  three  sec- 
tions sang  the  tones  of  the  triads  in  succession,  d  n  s,  r  f  1,  n  s  ti 
I  noticed  a  general  absence  of  thin  and  wiry  voices.  The  tone 
was  velvety  and  soft.  The  class  made  two  attempts  at  my  test 
without  success.  They  then  repeated  a  short  melody  which  is 
used  to  impress  the  key  on  their  minds,  and  is  generally  sung 
before  the  commencement  of  every  piece.  This  done,  they 
started  right,  but  stopped  again  at  the  third-last  note,  where 
they  sang  F  for  G.  The  time  was  fairly  good. 

At  the  Normal  School  I  also  visited  a  "  Classe  Preparatoria  " 
of  young  girls,  who  sang  notes  in  key  C  called  for  by  Signer 
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Roberti,  and  did  some  interval  exercises.  The  voices  were 
indifferent,  and  inclined  to  coarseness.  I  wrote  a  test  in  key  C 
which  was  fairly  sung  at  sight. 

Headmasters'  Class, 

On  a  Saturday  afternoon  I  went  to  a  class  of  twenty-five 
headmasters  which  Signor  Koberti  conducts.  This  is  of  great 
help  at  the  school  song  festivals  which  take  place  from  time  to 
time.  It  is  a  sort  of  conductor's  rehearsal.  The  class  sang 
the  tenor  and  bass  parts  of  several  part-songs  which  were  being 
learnt  in  the  schools.  They  also  followed  Signor  Roberti' s 
pointing  in  two  parts  on  a  large  blank  staff.  This  included 
chromatic  notes  which  were  indicated  as  follows : — Pointing, 
for  example,  to  the  first  space  for  F,  Signor  Roberti  would 
slide  the  pointer  to  the  right,  and  the  class  would  sing  F  sharp. 
In  the  same  way  he  would  point  to  B,  slide  the  pointer  to  the 
left,  and  get  B  flat.  The  sol-faing  was  of  course  by  the  fixed 
do.  The  voices  were  soft  and  pleasant,  but  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  flattening. 

Normal  School, 

My  last  visit  at  Turin  was  to  the  most  advanced  of  Signor 
Roberti's  classes — the  girls  of  the  third  year  at  the  Normal 
School — aged  seventeen  to  nineteen.  They  sang  pieces  in  F, 
D,  and  B?,  using  the  formula  or  short  melody  already  referred 
to,  to  tune  the  ear  to  the  key.  My  test  was  in  key  E  with  an 
accidental  sharp  and  double  sharp.  It  was  fairly,  but  timidly, 
read. 

MILAN. 

At  Milan  I  learned  that  there  was  no  supervised  teaching  of 
singing  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  work  was  confined  to 
ear  singing,  taught  by  the  ordinary  teachers.  I  did  not  deem 
it  worth  while  to  prosecute  my  enquiries  further. 
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ALBANY, 

AT  Albany,  an  important  town  in  the  State  of  New  York,  I 
introduced  myself  to  the  headmaster  of  a  primary  school  which 
chanced  to  be  near  my  hotel,  and  was  very  cordially  received. 
The  results  which  I  found  may  be  taken  to  represent  average 
work.  The  singing  is  taught  in  this  school  by  the  ordinary 
teachers,  but  their  work  is  supervised  by  a  professional  musician, 
who  comes  to  each  primary  school  about  once  in  three  weeks. 
The  children  sing  by  ear  until  they  are  eight  years  old ;  then 
they  begin  notes  after  the  following  fashion.  The  scale  of  C 
is  written  in  semibreves  on  a  staff  on  the  blackboard,  and  the 
children  are  practised  in  singing  (Sol-faing)  stepwise  up  and 
down  while  the  teacher  points.  Ten  minutes  a  day  is  given  to 
singing.  The  eight-year-old  class  attempted  leaps  of  a  third 
at  the  teacher's  bidding,  but  stumbled  frequently.  The  ten- 
year-old  class  had  got  to  similar  stepwise  practice  in  key  G. 
The -twelve -year  old  class  sang  heavily  and  slowly  a  psalm-tune- 
like  exercise  in  two  parts,  the  teacher  pointing  to  each  note. 
The  fourteen-year-old  class  sang  a  two-part  song  from  a  chart, 
the  teacher  again  beating  each  note.  This  plan  of  beating  each 
note  rather  than  each  pulse  is  a  contrivance  not  unknown  in 
this  country,  when  pupils  are  weak  in  time.  No  further  musical 
exercises  of  any  kind  are  used  in  this  school,  and  my  readers 
who  are  teachers  will  see  that  the  theoretical  attainments  of  the 
children  must  be  of  the  weakest  kind.  I  may  remark  here 
that  C  is  not  a  good  key  for  beginning  vocal  practice.  The 
scales  of  D  or  E  are  better  placed  as  regards  the  best  region  of 
the  voice  and  the  best  blending  of  registers.  The  children  in 
this  school  were  all  taught  in  separate  class-rooms  by  adult 
teachers  (ladies).  The  Principal  was  the  only  male  teacher. 
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The  youngest  class  is  five  years  old,  and  from  the  twelve-year- 
old  class  upwards  each  pupil  has  a  separate  desk.  This  is  the 
general  custom  in  American  schools.  Boys  and  girls  learn 
together  in  all  the  classes. 

The  high  school  at  Albany  is  a  fine  building,  accommodating 
600  boys  and  girls  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age. 
The  hall  is  spacious  :  here  the  whole  school  assembles  once  a 
week  for  an  hour's  singing  of  pleasant  pieces,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  visiting  music  teacher.  There  is  no  theory  taught,  as 
that  is  learned  in  the  lower  schools  (!).  I  was  told  that  at  the 
recent  commencement  of  the  school  year,  the  music  teacher  had 
examined  individually  the  whole  600  pupils,  and  had  rejected 
150  as  incapable  of  learning  to  sing.  These  were  therefore 
excused  from  attending  the  weekly  practice.  "What  a  comment 
on  the  quality  of  the  musical  work  done  in  the  lower  schools  ! 

CANADA  AND    NEW  YORK, 

In  the  Montreal  and  Toronto  schools  there  is  little  to  remark, 
because  Mr.  Dawson  and  Mr.  Cringan  are  carrying  out  Tonic 
Sol-fa  methods,  with  which  my  readers  are  familiar.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  schools  which  I  visited  in  New  York  and  Jersey 
City,  taught  by  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Unseld.  , 

Mr.  TJnseld's  modulator  work  was  interesting.  He  held  in 
his  hand  two  pointers,  one  with  a  red  knob  at  the  end,  and  the 
other  with  a  black  knob.  When  the  red  knob  touched  a  note 
the  class  sang  it ;  when  the  black  knob  touched  a  note  the  class 
thought  it.  This  practice,  he  held,  cultivates  a  "power  of  con- 
ceiving a  sound  without  uttering  it,  which  leads  on  to  ear 
exercises.  Similar  plans  have,  I  believe,  been  used  by  some  of 
our  teachers  in  this  country. 

CHICAGO, 

At  Chicago  Dr.  Boot  took  me  to  a  large  primary  school,  the 
Principal  of  which  he  happened  to  know.  I  first  heard  the 
class  aged  six  to  seven  sing  slowly  up  the  scale  of  C  to  the 
teacher's  pointing,  as  already  described.  The  first  time  of 
singing  the  fah  was  sharp,  but  they  afterwards  sang  the  scale 
both  up  and  down  correctly  to  Sol-fa,  koo,  and  aa.  They  gave 
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me,  too,  a  song,  with  good  tone.  A  visiting  music  super- 
intendent supervises  the  singing  once  a  month :  he  has  a  lady 
assistant.  The  nine-year-old  class  tried  to  follow  the  Principal's 
pointing  up  and  down  the  scale  of  C,  but  they  failed  in  the 
simplest  leaps.  Thus  s  f  d  was  sung  s  f  m,  and  s  m  was 
sung  s  f.  These  mistakes  can  all  he  traced  to  the  habit  of 
stepwise  singing,  which  every  child  inevitably  forms.  The  ten- 
year-old  class  sang  up  and  down  the  scale  of  C,  making  similar 
mistakes.  For  d  f  they  sang  d  m,  and  for  r  s  they  sang  r  1. 
The  ten-  and  eleven-year-old  classes  have  a  book  of  one-part 
songs;  the  classes  below  learn  their  songs  by  memory.  The 
singing  of  songs  and  the  scale  practice  cover  the  entire  ground. 
No  other  exercises  are  given.  The  highest  class  in  this  school 
were  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age.  The  scale  up  to  four 
sharps  and  flats  was  written  on  the  board,  and  they  sang  from 
it  to  the  teacher's  pointing.  One  exercise  was  novel.  The 
teacher  directed  the  sopranos  to  sing  slowly  up  and  down  the 
scale,  while  he  pointed  a  part  for  the  altos,  chiefly  moving  in 
thirds.  The  class  afterwards  sang  one  or  two  slow-moving 
sacred  pieces  very  sweetly,  and  the  visit  ended  by  Dr.  Boot 
sitting  down  to  the  pianoforte  and  singing  Kussell's  old  song 
"The  Ivy  Green,"  to  the  great  delight  of  the  scholars.  He 
told  me  that  in  February  he  would  have  been  singing  that  song 
in  public  for  half  a  century.  People  who  wish  to  preserve  their 
voices  should  consult  Dr.  Root ! 

PHILADELPHIA, 

At  Philadelphia  I  found  how  strong  are  old  traditions  even  in 
a  new  country,  Nearly  three  centuries  ago  the  Quakers  found 
music  in  alliance  with  sensuousness  and  tabooed  it.  Their 
protest  was  right  at  the  time,  but  why  should  it  be  kept  up 
to-day,  when  music  is  in  alliance  with  all  that  is  honest  and  of 
good  report  ?  There  is  no  singing  in  the  public  schools  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Batchellor  has  only  got  admission  to  the 
Friends'  school  as  a  teacher  of  elocution.  The  Kindergarten  is 
the  only  place  where  singing  is  tolerated.  Words  would  fail  to 
tell  of  the  earnestness  in  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  cause  of  Mrs.  Van 
Kirk,  who  has  a  training  school  for  kindergartners,  where 
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Mr.  Batchellor  teaches  Tonic  Sol-fa.  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  these  ladies  sing;  indeed,  they  performed  a  song  in 
honour  oJ  Tonic  Sol-fa  as  represented  by  myself,  the  music  and 
words  of  which  were  both  by  members  of  the  class.  The  song 
was  lithographed,  with  a  pretty  design  of  the  American  and 
British  flags  draped  around  the  modulator.  I  also  addressed 
the  Century  Club  here,  on  the  question  of  Music  in  relation  to 
School  Work. 

Listlessness, 

At  our  meeting  at  Chicago,  one  of  the  speakers  complained 
that  the  lads  and  lasses  of  the  high  schools  took  no  interest  in 
the  singing,  and  at  a  high  school  which  I  visited  at  Hyde  Park, 
near  Chicago,  their  behaviour  was  certainly  somewhat  listless. 
To  the  Tonic  Sol-faist  the  reason  of  this  is  clear;  there  is  so 
little  in  the  presentation  of  the  subject  to  challenge  the  intelli- 
gence and  skill  of  the  pupils.  The  mere  singing  of  easy 
part-songs,  scarcely  above  a  hymn-tune  in  elaboration,  is 
naturally  voted  childish  by  girls  and  boys  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen.  If  dictation  exercises  in  time  and  tune,  harmony 
analysis,  form  analysis,  advanced  modulator  work,  weekly  sight- 
test,  &c.  were  added,  the  pupils'  emulation  would  be  aroused, 
and  they  would  work  hard.  The  introduction  of  Tonic  Sol-fa 
will  naturally  bring  these  things. 
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GENEVA. 

TBATELLING  south  from  Paris,  and  reflecting  on  the  tendency  to 
neglect  school  singing  which  is  evident  in  our  own  country  at 
the  present  time,  I  picked  up  at  a  bookstall  a  copy  of  Le  Petit 
Journal,  which  had  for  its  leading  article  a  disquisition  on  "  The 
Patriotic  Song  in  Germany."  "  We  are  accustomed  to  say," 
began  the  writer,  "  and  we  firmly  believe  in  France,  that  we 
were  conquered  in  1870  by  the  German  schoolmaster.  There 
is  much  truth  in  this  statement,  but  the  educators  of  youth 
have  done  less  for  the  Teutonic  mind  by  the  theoretical  and 
technical  knowledge  with  which  they  have  enriched  it  than  by 
the  public  spirit  and  the  special  sentiment  which  the  daily 
practice  of  singing  has  created  in  the  whole  of  Germany. 
Bismarck,  borrowing  a  phrase  from  Napoleon,  declared  one 
day  that  whoever  has  the  school  in  his  hands  disposes  of  the 
future.  The  object  of  the  school  in  Germany  is  not,  however, 
as  with  us,  to  give  the  pupils  more  or  less  drill  in  geography 
or  in  the  metric  system,  but  above  all  to  train  up  a  community 
religious  and  patriotic.  This  last  ideal  is  marvellously  attained 
by  the  teaching  of  singing.  From  the  Yosges  to  the  Russian 
frontier  the  Germans  sing  always  and  everywhere,  not  only 
in  the  parish  school  and  in  the  students'  gatherings,  but  in  the 
kindergartens,  in  the  asylums  for  feeble-minded  children,  and 
in  the  school  journeys.  The  object  of  all  these  songs  is  love 
of  country  and  of  the  Emperor,  for  these  two  terms  are 
inseparable  for  all  the  faithful  subjects  of  William  II."  And 
the  writer  goes  on  to  show  how  the  Germans  celebrate  in  school 
songs  their  heroes  in  war  and  statecraft,  their  battles  and 
constitutional  crises.  Under  the  influence  of  music,  he  tells 
us,  the  national  ideal  is  built  up  and  preserved. 

Reaching  Geneva,  I  was  allowed  to  have  out  at  the  University 
Library  the  precious  Rousseau  manuscripts,  and  there  in  Emile 
and  in  the  Treatise  on  Music,  I  felt  myself  coming  close  to  the 
great  educationist,  whose  belief  in  music  as  an  element  of 
education  was  so  strong.  The  article  in  Le  Petit  Journal  and 
a  re-reading  of  Rousseau  acted  as  a  tonic,  and  put  heart  into 
me  for  my  work. 
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My  application  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for 
leave  to  visit  representative  schools  of  various  grades  was 
received  in  the  kindest  way,  and  the  secretary,  Monsieur  H. 
Durhunt,  gave  me  four  letters  of  introduction — (1)  to  the  boys* 
high  school ;  (2)  to  a  girls'  high  school ;  (3)  to  a  primary 
school ;  (4)  to  an  infant  school.  Calling  at  each  of  these  places 
I  saw  the  head,  who  showed  me  the  time-table,  and  fixed  the 
classes  I  was  to  see  on  a  subsequent  day.  Thus,  in  every  case, 
I  heard  an  ordinary  lesson,  given  at  the  ordinary  time. 

The  College, 

This  is  the  High  School  at  which  the  boys  of  Geneva  are 
prepared  for  professions  and  for  the  University.  It  was  founded 
by  Calvin  in  1558,  and,  excluding  the  preparatory  branch, 
seven  hundred  boys,  aged  twelve  to  eighteen,  are  studying 
there.  Every  boy  learns  singing,  receiving  one  lesson,  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  each  week.  Two  professors  of  music  are 
engaged  for  the  work,  the  senior  is  Monsieur  Rotschy,  and  the 
junior  Monsieur  Paul  Bratschi. 

Third  Class, 

I  heard  a  lesson  given  by  M.  Bratschi  to  thirty  boys  of  the 
third  class,  aged  14  to  15.  A  Solfege  by  Danhauser  was 
dictated  by  the  teacher,  each  sign,  clef,  rest,  note,  &c.,  being 
called  out  in  the  speaking  voice  by  the  teacher,  the  boys  writing 
down  the  notation  in  little  music  MS.  books  which  each  one 
had.  The  Solfege  consisted  of  sixteen  bars  in  key  C  of  this 
pattern — 


The  rhythmical  pattern  was  uniform  in  each  bar ;  there  was 
no  variety.  When  the  boys  had  written  the  exercise  they 
called  out  the  names  of  the  notes  in  their  proper  time,  beating 
the  pulses  with  the  right  hand.  The  notes  were  called  by 
Sol-fa  names,  sol,  mi,  fa,  &c.  They  then  sang  the  Solfege 
very  timidly.  Before  doing  this  their  ears  were  tuned  by 
singing  the  scale  of  C  to  Sol-fa  up  and  down,  and  the  tonic 
chord  in  the  same  way.  A  simple  two-part  song  by  Abt,  "Le 
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Chamois,"  which  the  boys  had  written  on  some  previous 
occasion  in  their  MS.  hooks,  was  now  taken  in  hand.  It 
consisted  of  sixteen  bars  of  this  kind  of  thing  ; — 


the  parts  moving  together,  mostly  in  thirds.  The  boys  first 
sol-faed  it  in  two  parts,  but  the  rendering  was  unsatisfactory, 
so  the  teacher  directed  the  altos  to  go  and  stand  along  the  wall 
on  his  left-hand  side,  the  sopranos  keeping  their  seats  at  the 
desks  on  his  right.  The  two  parts  now  sol-faed  together  ;  then 
the  altos  alone  ;  then  both  parts  to  words.  The  teacher  had 
three  simple  two-part  songs  written  out  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  of 
which  this  was  one.  I  noticed  that  all  three  were  in  key  C. 
The  tone  was  soft  and  gentle,  the  effect  being  of  reading  rather 
than  singing.  There  was  no  attempt  at  interpretation  or 
expression  ;  the  boys  looked  at  the  notes  and  sang  them  gently. 

Class  Vb. 

On  another  day  I  heard  Monsieur  Bratschi  give  a  lesson  to 
Class  Yi — thirty  boys  of  13  to  14.  Here  as  before  the  boys 
were  in  couples  at  their  desks,  there  being  two  aisles,  up  and 
down  which  the  teacher  walked  as  he  dictated  a  Solfege  in  the 
speaking  voice,  as  in  the  class  previously  heard.  This  Solfege, 
also  by  Danhauser,  was  on  a  uniform  pattern — 


It  went  on  thus  for  sixteen  bars,  with  no  leap  wider  than  a 
third,  and  with  a  crotchet  rest  at  the  first  and  fourth  beat  of 
each  bar.  The  notes  dictated,  a  boy  stood  up  and  spelled  out 
what  he  had  got  down,  the  others  comparing,  and  the  teacher 
setting  right  any  mistake.  Then  all  beating  time  spelled  out 
the  notes,  leaving  silences  where  the  rests  came.  They  did 
this  twice.  Twelve  minutes  had  now  passed.  The  ti 
next,  using  the  fingers  of  his  right  haud  as  a  blank  staff, 
pointed  the  following  phrases  with  his  left  forefinger  in  key  C, 
which  the  boys  sol-faed:  — 
10 
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ItJwasTapparent,  as  soon  as  the  boys  began,  that  several  had 
voices  |in  [processj  ofjj?change,  for  the  lower  octave  was  audible. 
"With  this  staff  voluntary  to  tune  them  up,  the  boys  were  ready 
to  sing  'the  Solfege  which  they  had  written.  This  they  did 
f  airly  gw  ell.  Then  each  of  the  three  desk  sections  sang  it  by 
turn.  Then  all  together  again.  Ten  minutes  more  had  now 
elapsed.  The  two-part  song,  "Le  Chamois,"  already  mentioned, 
was  now  taken  up.  The  boys  had  it  in  their  MS.  books.  First 
the  altos  alone  sol-faed  their  part  twice  over,  led  by  the  teacher's 
voice.  I  noticed  that  they  called  E  sharp  fay.  Then  both 
parts  sang  together,  but  the  teacher  was  not  satisfied,  and  the 
altos  went  and  stood  along  the  wall.  Still  Sol-faing.  Eighteen 
minutes  more  had  elapsed.  This  ended  the  lesson,  which,  by 
the  way,  was  the  first  of  the  day,  from  8.20  to  9  a.m. 

Class  VIJ, 

At  11.15  the  same  morning,  I  heard  M.  Bratschi  give  a 
lesson  to  Class  VI J — twenty-eight  boys  of  12  to  13.  Boys  first 
stood  up  singly  and  answered  questions  on  note  values,  &c.,  and 
gave  definitions.  The  teacher  wrote  a  minim  and  two  crotchets 
on  the  blackboard,  also  a  minim  with  three  crotchets  covered  by 
the  figure  3,  and  explained  the  values.  All  the  boys  had 
Danhauser's  abridged  theory  in  their  hands.  Next  came 
dictation  in  the  speaking  voice  of  a  Danhauser  Solfege.  The 
Solfege  having  been  written  by  the  boys  in  their  books,  one  boy 
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stood  up  and  spelt  out  his  version.  The  whole  class  then 
practised  beating  4-4  time.  Then  they  spoke  the  notes  of  the 
Solfege  (Sol-fa  names)  all  together,  beating.  This  they  did 
twice.  Then  they  sang  the  Solfege.  The  hand-staff  voluntary 
came  next,  in  key  C : — 

drndrnfdrnfsldrnfsltd1 
d1   t    1    d1   t    1    s    d1   t    1 
n    d'   t    1    s    f    n    r    d1   n 


f    d'  f    d'  t    1    s  f  n  d' 
d1   s    n    d 


After  this  the  Solfege  was  again  taken  in  hand,  and  sung  three 
times  over.  The  first  time  something  went  wrong ;  the  boys 
stopped  and  began  again.  I  give  the  Solfege  in  full :  — 


is 


Next  came  a  song  of  twenty  bars  —  a  well-known  German  school 
song  :— 


f 


-4 


which  the  boys  had  all  written  on  some  previous  lesson  in  their 
books.  After  one  trial  in  two  parts  the  altos  were  sent  to  stand 
along  the  wall  at  the  back,  and  sang  their  part  alone  twice. 
There  were  15  altos  and  13  trebles,  many  of  the  altos  having 
broken  voices. 

At  the  close  of  the  lesson  I  got  the  teacher  to  find  out  for 
me  how  many  of  the  28  boys  were  learning  instruments.  This 
he  kindly  did.  The  show  of  hands  resulted  thus : — pianoforte 
10,  violin  3,  flute  1.  These  were  middle-class  boys. 

"What  one  notices  in  these  three  lessons  is  the  limitation  tc 
key  C,  and  the  small  amount  of  singing,  while  ear  training  is 
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practically  untouched.  No  doubt  the  style  of  the  teaching  is 
planned  to  suit  boys  whose  voices  are  going,  and  who  cannot 
sing  much.  The  constant  writing  of  notation  is  a  good  thing; 
if  it  were  combined  with  ear  training  it  would  be  excellent 
discipline  for  boys  at  this  stage.  As  we  shall  see  later,  the 
Cheve  system  is  universally  used  in  the  primary  schools  of 
Geneva,  and  nearly  all  the  boys  must  have  had  some  experience 
of  it.  Yet  apparently  the  work  described  above  was  all  fixed 
do  work.  I  say  apparently,  because  everything  being  in  C  I 
could  not  be  quite  certain.  The  use  of  fay  for  fa  sharp  or 
E  sharp  looked  like  Cheve  work  ;  the  fixed  doists  do  not  modify 
the  syllables.  The  arithmetical  view  of  the  scale  also  dominated 
the  hand-staff  voluntaries.  The  idea  of  singing  by  mental 
effect  did  not  exist. 

Pedagogic  Class, 

In  Geneva  there  is  no  normal  or  training  college  for 
elementary  school  teachers.  Those  intending  to  enter  the 
profession  go  to  the  College  or  the  Girls'  High  School,  and 
receive  special  teaching.  As  for  practice  in  the  teacher's  art, 
they  are  allowed  to  listen  to  lessons  given  in  the  primary 
schools.  I  heard  a  lesson  given  at  the  College  by  the  senior 
Professor  of  Music,  Monsieur  Eotschy,  to  six  young  men  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen,  who  were  studying  to  be  schoolmasters. 
M.  Rotschy  sat  at  the  harmonium  and  played  chord  arpeggios  as 
voice  exercises,  the  lads  singing  them  to  "a."  Then  came 
scales,  including  the  harmonic  minor,  the  harmonium  helping. 
This  lasted  five  minutes.  Then  the  lads  took  up  Danhauser's 
Solfege  des  Solfeges  and,  beating  time,  sang  several  with  fixed 
do  sol-faing.  Monsieur  Eotschy  asked  me  to  write  something 
on  the  blackboard  in  any  clef  or  key.  I  wrote : — 


They  first  beat  time  and  said  the  Sol-fa  notes,  mi  si  mi  do,  &c. 
Then  M.  Kotschy  sang  the  phrases  s  fe  and  s  f  (si  la)  to  call 
attention  to  the  difference  between  them,  and  the  class  sang 
them  after  him.  They  then  started  to  sing,  sol-faing,  but 
broke  down  at  the  fourth  note  (the  leap  from  E  to  C)  which 
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somehow  presented  a  difficulty.     At  a  second  trial  they  sang 
the  phrase  correctly.     M.  Kotschy  then  himself  wrote : — 


3 


The  lads  (sol-faing  by  fixed  ^o)  broke  down  at  the  seventh  note 
(the  leap  d1  s),  but  were  right  at  a  second  trial.  The  teacher 
also  wrote:  — 


This  he  took  at  about  M.  100.  The  class  read  it  well  and 
correctly,  sol-faing.  It  was  in  key  C.  The  teacher  then  copied 
a  line  from  a  book  of  psalmody : — 


H 


3 


. 


VI 


and  one  of  the  youths  went  up  and  wrote  the  Roman  numerals 
underneath,  to  indicate  which  note  of  the  scale  was  the  root  of 
each  chord,  after  the  German  method.  The  class  next  took  up 
Mendelssohn's  two-part  songs,  and  sang  the  barcarolle  in  'J-8 
time  to  words,  with  soft  and  pure  voice-production,  the 
harmonium  accompanying.  This  was  the  last  class  I  attended 
at  the  College,  and  I  wish  to  express  to  the  rector,  Monsieur 
Bertrand,  my  thanks  for  his  courtesy. 

Girls'  High  School, 

This  large  school  on  the  Quai  de  la  Poste  contains  700  girls, 
taught  in  eleven  classes,  and  aged  12  to  18.  Its  full  title  is 
"  Secondary  and  Superior  School  for  young  ladies."  Each  class 
has  one  lesson  a  week  in  music.  All  lessons,  as  in  the  boys' 
school,  lasts  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  after  which  the  windows 
of  the  classroom  are  thrown  wide  open,  and  the  pupils  troop 
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into  the  playground.  Five  minutes  is  occupied  in  going  out 
and  coming  in,  and  ten  minutes  in  getting  fresh  air  and  play. 
This  completes  the  hour. 

Music  in  this  school  is  taught  hy  Monsieur  Henri  Kling,  who, 
though  born  in  Paris  in  1842,  has  been  since  1865  resident  in 
Geneva.  He  is  chief  horn-player  at  the  classical  concerts,  and 
has  composed  in  many  forms,  besides  being  the  author  of  a 
"Horn  School"  published  by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel.  I  was 
received  with  much  kindness  by  M.  Kling,  who  gave  me  all 
the  information  I  needed.  There  are  no  pianos  in  the  building. 

The  first  lesson  I  attended  was  at  9  a.m.  to  Class  VI,  aged 
12  to  13.  Twenty-five  girls  were  present.  A  blackboard 
behind  the  teacher's  desk  had  painted  on  it  two  octaves  of 
crotchets  on  the  treble  staff.  Below  this  were  a  number  of 
phrases  painted  in  the  Cheve  figures.  M.  Kling  with  his  pointer 
first  made  the  girls  sing  phrases  from  the  staff  in  key  C,  step- 
wise  and  on  the  tonic  chord.  The  figures  were  next  sung  from, 
still  in  C,  and  were  designed  evidently  to  work  the  intervals, 
for  they  were  arranged  in  such  forms  as : — 

d  d'  r  d'  n  d1  f  d>  s  d'  1  d1  t  d1  d 
d'dtdldsdfdndrdd 
d1  t  d1  1  d1  s  d1  f  d1  n  d1  r  d1  d 

Other  phrases  had  flattened  and  sharpened  figures,  and  I  noticed 
that  the  sol-faing  of  the  original  key  was  often  retained  long 
after  the  new  key  had  been  established  in  the  mind.  The  girls 
then  laaed  from  figures.  This  occupied  seven  minutes.  The 
girls  now  got  out  their  note-books,  and  M.  Kling  sang  to  "la" 
a  phrase  of  eighteen  notes  in  key  C  : — 

sd'nflrsndlsfeslsftid 

This  he  sang  twice,  and  the  girls  wrote  it  down  in  the  Cheve 
figures.  I  walked  about  and  looked  at  the  note-books.  A  fair 
proportion  had  it  right.  They  sang  it.  The  next  thing  was 
to  put  the  phrase  into  measure.  M.  Kling  sang  it  again,  beating 
time  loudly  on  the  desk,  and  the  girls  wrote  it  in  Cheve  figures, 
with  time,  and  sang  it.  M.  Kling  walked  about,  looking  at  the 
papers,  and  writing  lien  or  tres  lien  upon  them.  Some  were 
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very  defective ;  the  dictation  of  time  was  naturally  more 
difficult  than  that  of  tune.  The  next  thing  was  to  copy  the 
passage  into  the  staff  notation  in  the  note-hooks.  But  some  o^ 
the  girls  had  defective  or  hopelessly  wrong  versions,  and  they 
began  helping  one  another.  At  last  one  girl,  who  had  the 
whole  thing  right,  was  sent  up  to  write  it  upon  the  blackboard 
in  Cheve  figures.  I  give  the  passage  in  staff : — 


This  dioUe  took  twenty  minutes. .  The  last  quarter  of  an  hour 
of  the  lesson  was  devoted  to  the  singing  of  two-part  songs  from 
a  collection  in  Cheve  notation.  The  voices  were  sweet  but  tiny- 
The  alto  was  good.  Four  songs  were  given,  and  in  addition 
The  Loreley  in  German,  the  first  foreign  language  that  the 
French-Swiss  learn.  This  song  the  girls  had  written  in 
their  note-books.  This  was  the  lowest  class  but  one  in  the 
school,  Class  I  being  the  top  one.  Early  hours  are  the  rule 
here ;  in  the  summer  M.  Kling  gives  a  lesson  at  7  a.m.  He 
told  me  that  the  Cheve  system  had  been  taught  in  Geneva  for 
forty  years.  There  must  be  a  natural  sympathy  with  it,  as 
Kousseau,  a  citizen  of  Geneva,  was  the  first  to  produce  a 
notation  of  figures. 

Class  I, 

"We  passed  next  to  the  first,  or  highest  class  in  the  school. 
These  were  girls  with  their  hair  up,  looking  quite  business-like 
with  their  libraries  of  text-books.  There  were  thirty-five 
present,  the  ages  were  18  to  19.  M.  Kling  began  with  a  chatty 
discourse  on  Hector  Berlioz,  biographical  and  critical,  intended 
to  create  interest  in  his  music.  The  pupils  took  notes,  writing 
neatly  in  ink,  with  marginal  heads  for  the  chief  topics.  Sur- 
names and  names  of  works  that  occurred  in  M.  Kling's  talk  he 
wrote  on  the  blackboard,  so  that  the  pupils  might  get  the 
spelling  right.  Borrowing  a  "music  note-book"  from  one 
of  the  girls  I  found  that  M.  Kling  had  been  lecturing  on  all 
the  classical  composers  in  historical  order.  This  lecture  occupied 
twenty  minutes.  As  in  the  previous  class,  the  ordinary  mistress 
sat  at  her  desk,  knitting,  while  M.  Kling's  work  went  on. 

Now  came   the   singing   of   songs,    all  from   staff  notation. 
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They  were  in  three  parts,  and  were  very  sweet.  The  pitch, 
too,  was  remarkably  well  kept ;  even  in  the  long  Les  Enfants 
du  Pays,  an  arrangement  to  new  words  of  Adolphe  Adam's 
popular  "  Comrades'  Song  of  Hope." 

Before  the  class  broke  up  I  asked  M.  Kling  to  ascertain  how 
many  of  the  girls  were  learning  instruments.  A  show  of  hands 
proved  that  out  of  the  35,  24  were  learning  the  piano,  2  the 
violin,  and  1  the  guitar. 

An  Elementary  School, 

Paquis  is  a  suburb  of  Geneva  of  the  prosperous  industrial 
kind,  and  I  was  sent  to  the  elementary  school  here,  a  fine  and 
spacious  building.  The  teaching  of  singing  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  Geneva  is  entirely  done  by  the  ordinary  teachers. 

Class  of  the  Second  Year, 

I  first  entered  the  classroom  of  the  second  year,  and  heard  a 
Cheve  lesson  given  to  twenty  little  boys  of  nine  years  by  Mile. 
Barral.  Each  boy  had  a  book,  and,  led  by  the  teacher's  voice, 
they  were  pulled  through  figure  exercises  and  easy  tunes,  one  in 
two  parts.  The  intonation  was  sometimes  at  fault,  but  the 
voices  were  gentle  and  sweet,  and  every  boy  was  singing.  The 
little  chaps  also  beat  time  with  more  or  less  success.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  doing  this  hindered  as  much  as  it  helped  them.  The 
quick  readers  beat  promptly ;  the  slow  ones  beat  out  of  time, 
or  got  the  beats  wrong — left  for  up,  right  for  down,  &c.  Now 
and  again  a  little  man,  in  a  tremendous  endeavour  to  beat  well, 
would  catch  his  hand  on  his  book,  and  sweep  it  on  to  the  floor. 
I  was  surprised  to  hear  alto  from  so  young  a  class,  but  it  was 
there.  The  teacher  sang  alto  to  help  it.  She  then  turned  to 
the  scale  of  C  in  the  staff  notation,  which  was  written  on  the 
blackboard,  and  the  boys  followed  her  pointer,  singing  stepwise 
phrases  such  as — 
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Below  this  was  written  an  exercise  in  staff  with  minims  and 
crotchets,  including  leaps  on  the  tonic  chord.  This  the  boys 
sang  with  the  help  of  the  teacher's  voice.  When  a  note  was 
prolonged  beyond  a  beat  they  re-emphasised  it,  thus  do-oh,  mi-i, 
&c. 

I  proposed  a  sight-test,  and  wrote  upon  the  board — 

Ton  de  Fa 

151234231 

that  is,  in  Tonic  Sol-fa — 

KEY  F.     d    si  d    r    m    f    r    n    d 

This  the  little  men  sang  quite  perfectly  without  any  help  from 
the  teacher,  and  I  called  " encore"  to  encourage  them. 

The  teacher  had  no  fork  or  pitch-pipe,  and  pitched  things 
haphazard,  generally  too  high.  The  staff  exercises  written  on 
the  blackboard  in  C,  were  sung  in  E  or  F.  The  result  was 
good,  as  the  boys  were  compelled  to  use  the  upper  portion  of 
their  voices,  and  sang  sweetly.  There  was  no  dictation.  Two 
songs  were  sung  from  the  book,  in  two  parts,  but  they  contained 
time  divisions  which  I  feel  sure  the  children  had  not  studied, 
and  though  they  followed  the  music,  I  do  not  think  they 
understood  it.  Behind  the  teacher's  desk  were  two  blackboards, 
one  above  the  other  like  the  sashes  of  a  window.  The  act  of 
pushing  the  lower  one  up  drew  the  upper  one  down,  and  vice 
versa.  Thus  the  teacher  could  write  on  the  lower  board  and 
push  it  up,  so  as  to  be  in  full  view  of  the  class.  The  second 
board  was  then  at  hand  for  further  writing. 

Class  of  the  Fifth  Year, 

The  teacher  of  this  class,  M.  Golay,  has  edited,  jointly  with 
H.  Pesson,  a  Rousseau  -  Galin  -  Paris  -  Cheve  method  for  the 
Geneva  schools.  I  was  no  doubt  sent  to  this  school  purposely, 
and  was  certainly  very  much  pleased  with  what  I  heard  and 
saw.  H.  Golay,  in  a  chat  before  the  lesson,  told  me  that  he 
gives  one  singing  lesson  a  week  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  day  in  addition.  The  school  hours, 
by  the  way,  are,  in  the  winter,  8.15  to  11  and  1.30  to  4,  and  in 
the  summer  7.15  to  11  and  1.30  to  3.  There  are  420  boys  in  the 
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school.  M.  Golay  believes  firmly  in  the  figure  notation.  I  asked 
him  if  it  was  opposed  in  Geneva,  and  told  him  that  in  England 
the  big- wigs  of  the  musical  world  were  against  Tonic  Sol-fa, 
while  the  educational  authorities  were  in  favour  of  it.  He  said 
it  was  just  the  same  in  Switzerland ;  those  who  faced  the  work 
of  teaching  singing  to  the  people  saw  the  need  of  the  figures 
in  presenting  a  vivid  mental  picture  of  tonality. 

The  boys  came  in  fresh  from  the  playground  for  the  lesson, 
and  were  joined  by  another  class,  so  that  40  or  50  boys  stood 
round  M.  Golay's  desk.  Their  ages  were  10  to  13.  First  came 
a  hand-sign  voluntary,  one,  two,  three,  four,  five  fingers  denoting 
respectively  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  of  the  scale.  The 
hint  for  these  signs  was  taken  some  years  ago  from  the  Tonic 
Sol-fa  system.  The  boys  sang  the  note  which  each  combination 
of  fingers  represented.  A  tune  exercise,  without  time,  was 
then  sung  from  the  book.  This  was  constructed  on  the  Cheve 
theory  that  the  stepwise  scale  is  easiest,  and  that  other  intervals 
are  difficult  according  to  their  size.  Thus  after  singing  176 
(d1  t  1)  if  you  want  to  sing  d1  1  you  must  think  t.  The 
thinking  is  represented  by  a  diminutive  figure.  The  next  step 
is  to  sing  1  6  without  thinking  7.  In  fact  the  exercise  is  given 
in  three  forms,  the  intermediate  notes  gradually  disappearing. 

Then  came  an  ear  exercise,  the  teacher  singing  to  "  aa  "  a  lot 
of  four-note  phrases,  such  as  s  1  s  d1  r  f  1  d1.  These  were 
all  in  key  C.  The  boys  responded  by  first  "  aa-ing"  the  phrase 
and  then  sol-faing  it. 

A  time  exercise  with  whole-pulse  rests  and  continuations 
followed.  These  time  exercises  arc  not  on  one  note,  but  have 
stepwise  tunes.  The  boys  beat  time  at  this  exercise. 

The  class  next  sol-faed  two  little  tunes  in  unison  from  the 
book.  Both  were  in  F,  and  contained  whole-pulse  continuations 
and  rests. 

I  offered  to  write  a  sight-test,  and  had  in  mind  the  first  line 
of  the  "  British  Grenadiers."  When  I  came  to  the  half -pulses, 
however,  H.  Golay  stopped  me,  and  said  the  boys  had  not  yet 
come  to  them.  So  I  had  to  prune  the  line  to — 

Ton  de  Sol. 
5       1      5      1      2       3     .      2     4       3      1     3     2       1     .     . 
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which  is  in  Tonic  Sol-fa— 

KEY  €r. 

j:si|d   :s(  |d    :r  |n   :— |r    :f  In   :d   |n    :r  Id   :—  |—  II 

This  was  sol-faed  readily  and  perfectly.  A  three-part  round 
followed.  It  was  in  3-4  time,  with  whole  notes  and  continua- 
tions. It  was  first  sol-faed,  then  laaed,  and  lastly  sung  in 
three  parts.  A  two-part  song  followed  in  the  same  style  as  the 
round. 

"We  now  turned  to  staff  notation.  M.  Golay  chalked  a  hlank 
staff  on  the  board  and  gave  a  voluntary,  taking  the  first  line 
for  doh.  There  were  leaps  of  thirds,  and  to  and  from  all  the 
notes  of  the  tonic  chord.  The  hoys  sol-faed.  He  then  added 
the  treble  clef,  and  wrote  the  word  "  sol "  on  the  second  line, 
and  gave  a  long  voluntary  on  the  doh  chord  of  key  C,  the 
children  sol-faing. 

A  little  two-part  song  of  twelve  bars  with  only  whole  notes 
followed,  and  the  three-quarters  of  an  hour  was  gone.  The 
voices  were  fluty  and  soft.  There  was  no  separate  treatment  of 
voice  production,  but  as  the  singing  was  soft  and  in  good  tune 
throughout,  the  end  was  reached  without  effort. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a  Cheve  lesson  includes  five  topics — 
Tune,  Time,  Solfege  (a  tune  without  words  including  the  points 
reached),  Dictation,  and  Songs.  A  certain  affection  for  key  C 
in  entering  upon  the  staff  notation  was  to  be  noticed,  but  apart 
from  this  it  was  exceedingly  gratifying  to  see  the  children  at 
work  upon  the  real  matter  of  sight-singing  and  music.  Here 
were  no  artificial  difficulties  created  by  the  fixed  do  ;  everything 
had  a  real  bearing  on  progress ;  the  boys  were  interested,  and 
their  faculties  were  fully  employed. 

An  Infant  School, 

I  was  sent  to  this  school  (1'Ecole  Enfantine  de  Malagnon) 
because  it  is  evidently  a  novelty  in  Geneva.  In  the  preceding 
pages  I  have  often  remarked  that  the  public  schools  on  the 
Continent  do  not  include  infants'  departments.  Here,  however, 
was  a  large  building  for  infants,  the  girls'  department  being 
across  the  way  in  a  street  not  much  used.  Mile.  Deinillac,  the 
head-mistress,  is  evidently  doing  all  she  can  to  carry  out  FroebeFs 
principles.  The  children  are  aged  from  3  to  7,  and  there  are 
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seven  classes,  including  three  hundred  infants.  The  buildings 
are  spacious.  The  class  I  saw  consisted  of  twenty -four  children 
aged  6  and  •  7.  The  little  tables  or  desks,  at  which  they  were 
sitting  when  I  entered,  occupied  only  about  a  third  of  the  room, 
and  they  soon  left  their  seats  and  began  to  sing  with  tiny  soft 
sweet  tone.  The  singing  is  all  by  imitation,  and  there  are  no 
exercises,  nor  is  there  any  piano  in  the  school  for  marching  or 
dancing  to.  Songs  are  mixed  with  games,  and  with  the  topics 
of  the  stories  and  pictures.  Songs  of  each  season  are  sung  in 
that  season,  and  generally  the  words  are  made  to  bear  upon  the 
teaching.  The  assistant  teacher,  and  sometimes  Mile.  Demillac, 
headed  the  children  in  their  marches  and  evolutions,  singing 
with  them  and  inspiring  their  organised  play.  It  was  a  pretty 
sight,  and  one  which  dwelt  in  my  mind  as  the  train  carried  me 
away  from  Geneva. 
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The  "  Musical  Herald"  is  one  of  the 

cheapest  of  the  musical  papers.  It  circulates 
over  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
Canada,  the  United  States,  Australia,  India, 
South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  and  many  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Music. — Each  number  contains  music 
muted  to  the  -varying  purposes  of  Church 
Choirs,  Choral  Societies,  &c. 

The  Literary  Contents  of  the  paper 
are  comprehensive.  Its  pages  are  occupied 
with  articles  intended  to  promote  the  general 
musical  culture  and  growth  of  its  readers, 
and  to  aid  in  the  application  of  music  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Church,  the  Home,  the  School, 
and  recreation. 

Biographies  of  prominent  musical 
workers  and  composers  are  given,  with  POR- 

TBA.IT8. 

Church  Services.  —  Descriptive  and 
critical  articles  appear  from  time  to  time  on 
the  Church  Services  of  all  denominations. 
Faults  are  pointed  out  and  excellences  com- 
mended. 

Church  Music  Notes.— New  plans  of 
organising  the  music  in  worship  are  explained ; 
novel  services  and  sacred  concerts  are  reported. 

Sunday  School  Sing-ing-  is  frequently 
referred  to.  Visiting  correspondents  describe 
their  impressions  of  the  singing  at  representa- 
tive schools,  and  apply  their  experiences  to 
general  purposes.  The  question  of  Sunday 
School  Bands  is  discussed. 

The  Editor,  who  frequently  travels  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  on  the  Continent, 
relates  everything  worthy  of  musical  note  in 
Churches,  Schools,  Choral  Unions,  &c.,  in 
descriptive  articles. 

Provincial  Towns.— The  Musical 
Herald  gives  careful  accounts,  by  local  cor- 
respondents, of  the  varied  musical  life  of  such 
towns.  Not  only  are  the  high-class  concert 
societies  described,  but  all  phases  of  popular 
music,  even  of  the  humblest  kind,  are  included. 

Musical  Competitions,  which  are 
becoming  so  frequent,  are  announced  and 
reported  by  special  correspondents.  Schemes 
for  popular  musical  instruction,  wherever 
they  may  originate,  are  described. 

A  Prize  Competition  takes  place 
every  month.  The  unsuccessful  answers  are 
arranged  in  classes  under  initials  or  "  noms 
de  plume,"  so  that  every  competitor  has  his 
attempt  criticised  and  placed. 

Reviews    of   Musical  "WorKs   are 

given,  with  extracts  of  interest. 


Symposiums  on  questions  of  practical 
interest  are  occasionally  held,  the  writers 
being  musicians  in  full  practice. 

Papers    read    at    Congresses    are 

printed  in  full  or  summarised.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  Musical  Association,  the  National 
Society  of  Professional  Musicians,  the  College 
of  Organists,  and  the  Welsh  National  Eistedd- 
fod are  noticed. 

The  Correspondence  columns  of  the 
Musical  Herald  are  open  to  all  who  have 
things  of  weight  and  value  to  say. 

Festivals  of  a  National  character,  the 
Handel  Festival,  and  the  various  Choral  Fetes 
in  London  and  the  provinces,  are  reported. 

Instrumental  Music  in  its  progress 
is  chronicled.  The  best  methods  of  teaching 
instruments  are  discussed  and  described. 

Teachers  of  Music  find  the  Model 
Lessons  by  leading  teachers  (generally  re- 
ported verbatim)  of  much  value. 

School  Teachers  of  Sing-ing-  find 
the  alterations  in  the  Education  Code  an- 
nounced, the  reports  of  H.  M.  Inspectors 
reprinted  and  quoted;  articles  supplied  on 
the  treatment  of  children's  voices ;  papers  on 
common  faults  and  how  to  avoid  them,  written 
by  experienced  singing  inspectors.  Training 
College  music  is  also  chronicled. 

Questions  and  Answers  are  given  on 
points  relating  to  the  difficulties  encountered 
by  practical  musical  students  and  workers. 
Skilled  specialists  answer  the  questions,  which 
deal  with  Church  Music,  Choral  Music,  Voice 
Training,  School  Music,  Pianoforte,  Violin, 
and  Organ  Music,  Harmony,  Counterpoint, 
and  Musical  Theory. 

The  Tonic  Sol-fa  Colleg-e  announces 
all  its  new  regulations  through  the  medium 
of  the  Musical  Herald,  which  is  its  organ. 
The  names  of  the  successful  candidates  for 
the  higher  certificates  are  published.  Council 
and  Public  Meetings,  &c.,  are  reported. 

Concerts  and  the  formation  of  new 
Societies  and  Classes  ate  chronicled  in  the 
Musical  Herald,  news  being  supplied  by 
correspondents  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Current  "Notes  are  written  on  all 
passing  topics  of  importance,  and  the  progress 
of  all  musical  reforms— such  as  the  French 
Cheve"  system — is  narrated. 

The  Extensipn  of  the  Tonic  Sol- 
fa  Movement  in  new  quarters,  at  home 
and  abroad,  is  observed,  and  its  influence  in 
cultivating  or  increasing  the  love  of  music  by 
the  people  is  discussed. 


The  "Musical  Herald"  may  be  ordered  through  any  Bookseller. 
J.  CUKWEN  &  SONS,   LIMITED,  LONDON. 
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